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PEEFACE 


In this final volume we pass in review our own century, 
which is interesting not only because it is ours, but 
because of the intrinsic excellence of so many of its 
writers. Few centuries can show such a roll of names 
as Wordsworth, Byron, Broking, Scott, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, and Buskin, to mention only some typical 
writers, and though posterity sometimes reverses judg- 
ments very decisivel}’, it is hard to believe that these 
names*will soon be forgotten. 

Our record is brought down to the present time, but 
the names of living English writers are excluded with 
the exception of two, whose noble life-work is finished, 
though they themselves are still with us. 

The record of American hterature is very inadec|uate, 
but it seemed better to give even an imperfect picture 
rather than to pass over in silence what is so well. worthy 
of further acquaintance. 
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BURKE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The !^rencli Eevolution in its early stages of progress 
was hailed with delight by many pure and ardent young 
minds in England. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven ! 

So sang the poet Wordsworth, and to him and 
Coleridge and others the fall of the Bastile and the up- 
rising of the French people seemed signs of the dawning 
of a glorious day of liberty and brotherhood. 

But to Edmund Burke this uprising a]3peared a 
horrible desecration of liberty and a reckless casting 
away of all the wisdom of bygone times. With the eye 
of a prophet he foresaw from the begmning the course of 
exce^ and eruelty which the Eevolution was to take, and 
he whose earlier years had been spent in pleading for 
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conciliation witli America, and for justice to the op- 
pressed peoi^le of India, spent his later ones in fiercely 
denouncing any intercourse mth the blood-stained 
rulers of France. 

Burke was born in Dublin in 1729, and spent the 
years from 1743 to 1748 in Dublin University, having 
Goldsmith for a fello^y-collegian, though at that time 
there was no intercourse between the two friends of 
later years. 

In 1750 he came to London to study the law, but 
gave himself more to literature, and but little is known 
of his course of life. In 1756 his first two works were 
published, Ai Yindication of Natural Society,’ and 'A 
Philosophical Inquhy into the Origin of our Ideas on the 
Sublime and Beautiful.’ The former of these works is 
in the manner of Lord Bolingbroke, and some of the best 
judges thought it to be really a work of his. ?o the 
last Burke retained many traces of Bolingbroke’ s in- 
fluence. There is in both the same nobility of language, 
and gi'ace and ease of movement, but Burke has more 
fire and passion. Boswell speaks happily of Burke 
‘ winding into a subject like a serpent,’ and the same 
might be truly said of Bolingbroke. 

A few years later Burke became the chief writer in 
the ‘ Annual Eegister,’ and attracted the notice of the 
great political leaders, and in 1765 he w^as chosen as 
private secretary by Lord Eockmgham, the youthful 
j)rime mmister. Li later years, when Burke w^as old and 
weary, and alienated from his party, he looked back with 
pleasure upon this beginning of his public life, • 

From this time, 1765 till 1794, he sat in Parliament, 
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generally as member for some pocket borough ; but from 
1774 till 1780 lie represented the important City of 
Bristol. Prom the outset he refused to submit his 
judgment of what was just and politic to the wishes 
or commands of his constituents, and as his actions in 
regard to American and Iiish affairs did not meet wuth 
approval, he bade them farewell in 1780, in a speech 
which makes pathetic reference to the sudden death of 
one of the candidates on the preceding day. 

Gentlemen, the melancholy event of yesterday reads to us an awful 
lesson against being too much troubled about any of the objects of 
ordinary ambition. The worthy gentleman, wiio has been snatched 
from us at the moment of the election, and in the middle of the contest, 
whilst his desires were as warm, and his hopes as eager, as ours, has 
feelingly told us what shadows w’e are, and \vdiat shadows we pursue. 

Burke remained the intimate and attached friend of 
Johnson and Goldsmith, and Garrick and Eeynolds, and 
they were proud of his triumphs. When he first entered 
Parliament Johnson said, ‘Now we wPo know Burke 
know that he will be one of the first men in the country.’ 
He was one of the earliest and warmest admirers of ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ and he was one of those who sat 
weeping by the death-bed of Johnson. 

One of Burke’s finest speeches in Parliament w^as 
that on ‘ Conciliation with America,’ delivered in 1775. 
In the following passage he is showing how great is the 
folly of ministers in expecting the same degree of obedi- 
ence in distant colonies as that wBich is rightly exacted 
at home. 

Tlij;ee thousand miles of ocean lie between you and them. No con- 
nivance can prevent the effect of this distance in weakening governmen . 
Seas roll, and months pass, between the order and the execution ; and 
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the want of a speedy explanation of a single point is enough to clefefTt a 
whole system. You have indeed winged ministers of vengeance, who 
Carry your bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. But 
there a power steps in, that limits the arrogance of raging passions and 
fmious elements, and says, ‘ So far shalt thou go and no farther.’ Who 
are you that should fret and rage and bite the chains of nature ? 
Nothing worse happens to you than does to all nations who have extensive 
empire ; and it happens in all the forms into which empire can be 
thrown. In large bodies the circulation of power must be less vigorous 
at the extremities. Nature has said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt, 
and Arabia, and Gurdistan, as he governs Thrace ; nor has he the same 
dominion in Crimea and Algiers which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. 
Despotism itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The Sultan gets such 
obedience as he can. He governs with a loose rein that he may govern 
at all, and the whole of the force and vigour of his authority in his 
centre is derived from a prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, 
in her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as you are in yours. 
She complies too, she submits, she Tivatches times. This is the im- 
mutable condition, the eternal ia\v, of extensive and detached empire. 

There is a whole series of Burke’s speeches on the 
affairs of India, and he burnt with indignation ^t the 
tales of wrong-doing and oiDpression which reached him. 
In 1783, in a speech on Box’s East India Bill, he sa^^s : 

The natives scarcely know what it is to see the grey head of an 
Englishman. Young men (boys almost) govern there, without society, 
and without sympathy with the natives. Animated with all the avarice 
of age, and all the impetuosity of youth, they roll in one after another, 
wave after wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the natives but 
an endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and passage, 
with appetites continually renewing for a food that is continually 
wasting. Every rupee of profit made by an Englishman is lost for ever 
to India. Their prey is lodged in England ; and the cries of India are 
given to seas and winds, to be blown about in every breaking up of the 
monsoon over a remote and unhearing ocean. 

Burke’s speeches on Indian affairs culminated in the 
famous impeachment and trial of Warren Hastings-. In 
February 1788 the great trial began, and Burke’s 
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opening speech was one of overpowering eloquence. 
Ladies were carried out fainting, and Hastings himself 
felt for the time that he was one of the greatest criminals 
livmg. In 1794 the trial ended, and with it the public 
life of Burke also closed. 

In the meantime, the great shock of the French 
Eevolution had come. Burke had visited France in 
1778, and had seen there were forces at work in that 
country which threatenki to destroy all loyalty and 
religion. The events of 1789 seemed to Fox and other 
statesmen to promise an era of reasonable liberty, but 
to Burke they appeared as they really were, the har- 
bingers of anarchy and tyranny. 

He set himself to compose the most famous of all 
his works, the ^ Keflections on the Eevolution in France.’ 
It was finished in November 1790, and eleven editions 
were ^issued before a year was past. It roused the 
English people as few writings have done eiiher before 
or smce ; and, as succeeding events showed that Burke’s 
forebodings were true, the national feeling grew more 
intense ; and when news came, in January 1798, of the 
execution of King Louis, the prime minister, Pitt, was 
forced against his will to declare war. 

The ' Eeflections ’ is a work abounding in passages of 
splendid eloquence, and we must find room for a few of 
them. 

In the following, Burke laments the loosening of the 
bonds of religion in France : 

AU other ntitions have begun the fabric of a new government, or the 
reformation of an old, by establishing originally, or by enforcing with 
greater exactness, some rites or other of religion. All other people have 
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laid the foundations of civil freedom in severer manners, and a system 
of a more austere and masculine morality. France, when she let loose 
the reins of regal authority, douhled the licence of a ferocious dissolute- 
ness in manners, and of an insolent irreligion in opinions and practices ; 
and has extended through all ranks of life, as if she were communicating 
some privilege, or laying open some secluded benefit, all the unhappy 
corruptions that usually were the disease of wealth and power. 

The revolt of the Trench v’as iiiinatiiral, as they had 
risen, not against a tyrant, but against a gentle-hearted 
king. 

They have seen the French rebel against a mild and lawful monarch 
■with more fury, outrage, and insult than ever any people has been 
known to rise against the most illegal usurper, or the most sanguinary 
tyrant. Their resistance w^as made to concession; their revolt was from 
protection ; their blow was aimed at a hand holding out graces, favours, 
and immunities. 

Then, in the finest passage of all, Burke calls up the 
memories of his Tisit to France in 1773 : 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of life and 
splendour and joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and what a heart must I 
have to contemplate without emotion that elevation and that fall ! 
Little did I dream, when she added titles of veneration to those of en- 
thusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to 
carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little 
did I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon 
her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of 
cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. But 
the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calcu- 
lators has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. 
Never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank a^d sex, 
that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination of 
the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an 
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exalted freedom. The unbought grace of “life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise is gone I 
It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, ■Vv'hich 
felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which, vice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. 

We have space for a few words only on the remaining 
incidents of Burke’s life. In 1794 he re,signed his seat 
in Parliament, and it was proposed to make him a peer ; 
hut his only son died m August, and the king then 
granted him instead, a pension of between two and 
three thousand pounds. 

The giving of the pension was attacked in the House 
of Lords by the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of 
Lauderdale, and this led to one of the most vigorous 
and effective retorts ever written, ^ A Letter to a Noble 
Lord.’ 

Bfnke’s last writings were the famous three ^ Letters 
on the Proposals for Peace with the Eegicide Directory 
of France.’ The first two were published in 1796, the 
third in 1797, after Burke’s death in July of that year. 


ROBERT BURNS 

Feom the days of Dunbar and Lyndsay in the sixteenth 
century the poetical genius of Scotland took a long sleep 
until it woke once more in the life and work of Burns. 
Indeed, for a long time after the Union, there was no 
Scottish literature worthy of mention. During the 
eighteenth century Scotland produced a number of 
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famous writers : Thomson, the author of ^ The Seasons ; * 
Smollett, the novelist ; Eohertson, the historian ; Hume, 
the philosopher and historian ; and Adam Smith, the 
author of ' The Wealth of Nations.’ But their works 
are in no true sense national, and show no trace of the 
intense patriotism which is continually breakmg forth 
in Burns’ poems. 

Burns was born in January 1759, in a humble clay- 
built cottage, near the town of Ayr. His father was 
a small farmer, and a most worthy man, but all his life 
through he had a sore struggle with poverty and mis- 
fortune. Burns himself tells us : 

My father’s farm proved a ruinous bargain ; and, to clench the mis- 
fortune, we feU into the hands of a factor, who sat for the picture I have 
dra-wn of one in my tale of ‘ Twa Dogs.’ My indignation yet boils at the 
recollection of the scoundrel factor’s insolent, threatening letters which 
used to set us all in tears. 

The boy’s opportunities for learning were very scanty ,* 
but he was an apt pupil, and he was keenly susceptible 
to mfluences from every quarter. He tells us : 

The two first books I ever read in private were ‘ The Life of 
Hannibal’ and ‘The History of Sir William Wallace.’ Hannibal gave 
my young ideas such a turn that I used to strut in raptures up and 
down after the recruiting drum and bagpipe, and wish myself tall 
enough to be a soldier ; while the stoiy of Wallace poured a tide of 
Scottish prejudice into my veins which will boil along there till the 
flood-gates of death shall shut in eternal rest. 

The father’s poverty rendered it needful that the 
children should early be set to labour, and at thirteen 
Eobe]*t assisted in the thrashing, and at fifteen he was 
the chief labourer on the farm. These severe exertions 
overtaxed his strength and probably planted the seedg 
of ailments which shortened his life. 
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But the years spent in his father’s humble cottage 
were among the happiest of his life, and he has drawn 
a beautiful picture of the peace and innocence of these 
early years in his poem of ' The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.’ 

The cheerfu’ supper done, Ni serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 

The big Ha’ -Bible, ance his father’s pride ; 

His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets wearin’ thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care ; 

And ‘ Let us worship God 1 ’ he says with solemn air. 


Burns’ earliest poem is a little song composed in 
honour of his companion, Nellie Fitzpatrick, who worked 
with him in the harvest field. The song is of little merit, 
but arfew of the stanzas such as the following give tokens 
of the poet’s future powers : 

A gaudy dress and gentle air 
May slightly touch the heart ; 

But it’s innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 

At the age of nineteen Burns was living away from 
home at Irvine on the coast of Ayr, and unhappily he 
here began to give way to dissipation, and one of his 
letters to his father expresses a weariness of life which 
is intensely saddening. 

In 1784 his father died, and Piobert and his brother 
Gilbert took the farm of Mossgiel, near the viUage of 
Mauchline, and here during the next few years he wrote 
the most^femoiis of his poems. Among them are the 
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stinging satires on the bigoted intolerant clergy of the 
'Auld Light’ party, such poems as the 'Holy Fair,’ 
the ' Twa Herds,’ ' Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ and others. 
They abound in vigorous passages of description, and in 
bursts of merriment v’hich set the country in a roar. 

The ' Address to the Deil ’ and ' Death and Doctor 
Hornbook ’ are filled vuth grim humour, and ' The Jolly 
Deggars ’ -with its tumultuous merriment is by some 
regarded as Burns’ masterpiece. Some of his slighter 
poems have all the svnetness and fidelity to nature of 
Wordsworth. Such is the address ' To a Mountain 
Daisy.’ 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped fiow’r, 

Thou'st met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low’ thou lies I 


Meanwhile the farm did not prosper, and troubles of 
various kinds beset Burns, and m 1786 he resolved to 
seek his fortune in the West Indies. To raise money for 
the passage he was persuaded to gather and publish his 
poems, and a tiny volume was issued from the press in 
Kilmarnock. The poems wm-e received with great 
enthusiasm, and Burns soon abandoned the idea of 
going abroad, and went to Edinburgh to superintend the 
issue of a second edition. 
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From November 1786 to March 1787 he remamed in 
Edinburgh, and was for the time the lion of that Hterary 
capital. There are many memorials of his visit, but the 
most interesting is that written by Sir Walter Scott : 

As for Burns, I may truly say, VUgilLiun vidl tantum. I was a lad 
of fifteen in 1786-7, wlien lie came first to Edinburgh, but had sense 
and feeling enough to be much interested in his poetry, and would have 
given the world to know him. 

I saw him one day at the late venerable Professor Fergusson's, where 
there were several gentlemen of literary reputation, among whom I 
remember the celebrated Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course we youngsters 
sate silent, looked, and listened. His person was strong and robust ; 
his manners rustic, not clownish ; a sort of dignified plainness and 
simplicity, which received part of its effect, perhaps, from one’s know- 
ledge of his extiaordinary talent. There was a strong expression of 
sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the eye alone, I think, 
indicated the poetical character and temperament. It was large, and 
of a dark cast, which glowed (I say literally glowed), when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a human head, 
thoug hj have seen the most distinguished men of my time. 

On the whole, the visit to Edinburgh did Burns 
harm rather than good. It raised hopes which w’ere 
not to be fulfilled of an advancement in position, and 
there is a trace of disappointment and bitterness in 
many of his letters from this time. 

After making several tours through the Border 
Country and -through the Highlands, Burns finally 
settled in the farm of Elliesland, on the banks of the 
Nith, a few miles from Dumfries. He married Jean 
Armour, an old sweetheart of his, and tried to settle down 
to the sober life of a farmer. But he failed, and we are 
told of poor Burns that ^ he neither ploughed, nor sowed, 
nor reaped, at least, like a hard-working farmer ; and 
then he had a bevy of servants from Ayrshire. The 
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lasses did nothing but bake bread, and the lads sat by 
the fireside, and ate it warm with ale.’ 

Burns remained at Elliesland from June 1788 to 
December 1791, and his chief literary works there were 
a number of songs and ballads, some of which are very 
beautiful, and his famous poem of ' Tam o’ Shanter.’ 
This last work owes its origin to Burns’ friendship with 
the learned and jovial Captain Grose the antiquaiy, who 
was travelling through Scotland gathering up the legends 
connected with its ruined castles and churches. Alio way 
Kirk, the scene of the poem, is but a mile or two from 
Burns’ birthplace, and the story of the poem is one of the 
many legends he had listened to when he was a child. 

Of all his ballads perhaps the finest is that addressed 
‘ To Mary in Heaven,’ in memory of ' Highland Mary,’ 
who was to have been his wife, but who was suddenly 
cut off by sickness. We are told that on the evenfng on 
which he composed it, 

as the t^Uight deepened he appeared to grow very sad about something, 
and at length ^Yande^ed out into the barnyard, and remained striding up 
and down slowly, and contemplating the sky, wdiich was singularly clear 
and starry. At last Mrs. Burns found him stretched on a mass of straw, 
with his eyes fixed on a beautiful planet that shone like another moon, 
and prevailed on him to come in. 

On entering, he at once wrote down the beautiful 
poem : 

Thou ling'ring star, with less’ning ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early morn, 

Again thou usher’ st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

0 Mary ! dear departed shade I 
'Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

Seest thou thy lover lowdy laid ? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breas|^ 
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That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 

Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 

Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ~ 

Thy image at our last embrace ! 

Ah ! little thought we ’twas our last ! 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods, thick’ning, green : 

The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin’d am'rous round the raptur’d scene. 

The flowers sj)rang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray. 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 

During these years Burns kept up a constant corre- 
spondence on literary and other matters with many of his 
friends. Mrs. Dunlop, of Dunlop in Ayrshire, ’was one 
of his*earliest and warmest friends and patrons, and his 
letters to her are specially interesting. In one of them 
he says : 

W^e know nothing, or next to nothing, of the structure of our souls, so 
cannot account for those seeming caprices in them that one should be 
particularly pleased wflth this thing, or struck with that, which, on 
minds of a different cast, makes no extraordinary impression. I have 
some favourite flowers in spring, among which are the mountain daisy, 
the harebell, the foxglove, the wild-brier rose, the budding birch, and 
the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over with i)articular delight. 
I never hear the loud, solitary wfliistle of the curlew in a summer noon, 
or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of gray plovers in an autumnal 
morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of 
devotion or poetry. 

Tell me, my dear friend, to what can this be owing ? Are we a piece 
of machinery, W'hich, like the flilohan harp, passive, takes the impression 
of the passing accident ? Or do these workings argue something within 
us above the trodden clod? I own myself partial to such proofs of those 
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awful and important realities— a G-od that made all things— man’s 
immaterial and immortal nature, and a world of weal or wo beyond 
death and the grave ! 

Of tlie rest of Burns’ life little remains to be said. 
While he was still at Eiliesland he receiA^ed an appoint- ' 
ment in the excise, and in 1791 he gaA^e up the farm and 
came to IWe in Dumfries, giving his whole time to the 
excise, with an increased salary, which was, however, only 
70h a year. 

He continued to write songs, and some of the finest, 
such as ' Scots wha liae wi’ W^allace bled ’ and ^ Auld 
lang syne,’ belong to this period. They were published 
in a periodical work, Thomson’s ^ Scottish Melodies.’ 

Unhappily he continued to give way to dissipation, 
and his health began to fail. In July 1796 he died at 
the early age of thirty-seven. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

At the close of the last century a literary controversy 
of much interest was being carried on in this country. 
A young poet, WTlliam WWrdsAvorth, had published a 
volume of poems, many of which appeared to general 
readers to be trmal in subject and ridiculously simple 
in language, and in his preface he had laid down prin- 
ciples which OAnrthrew the established canons of criticism. 

The reviewers and the greater part of the reading 
public were against him, and for many years he was 
entirely neglected except by a few persons of finer intelli- 
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genee, or who w^ere freer from prejudice. A generation 
passed away and it w^as seen that Wordsw^orth w^as right 
and his reviewers wrong ; his poems ^Yere read with en- 
thusiasm, and his rank is no^Y recognised as only a little 
'lower than Milton’s. 

Wordsworth w^as born in 1770 at Cockermouth, on 
the skirts of the lake district w'hich he loved so well. He 
tells us that as a child he waas ^ of a stilf, moody, violent 
temper,’ and his mother once said that the only one of 
her five children about whose future life she w^as anxious 
w^as William ; and he, she said, would be remarkable, 
either for good or for evil. 

When he w^as eight years old his mother died, and 
he w’as sent to school at Hawkcshead, on the southern 
verge of the lake district ; and in his poem ‘ The Prelude ’ 
he describes the intense pleasure which he took in bath- 
ing, slfating, and in lonely walks by night. 

I would ^Yalk alone, 

Under the quiet stars, and at that time 
Have felt whate’er there is of power in sound 
To breathe an elevated mood, by form 
Or image unprofaned ; and I would stand, 

If the night blackened with a coming storm, 

Beneath some rock, listening to notes that are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 

Or make their dim abode in distant winds. 

And he records his intense gratitude for the purifying 
and ennobling influences of nature upon him. 

Ye mountains and ye lakes 
And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
That dwell among the hills where I w'as born, 

If in my youth I have been pure in heart, 

If, mingling with the world, I am content 
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With my own modest pleasures, and have lived 
With God and Nature communinj^, removed 
From little enmities and low desires — 

The gift is yours. 

AVlien Wordswortli was fourteen his father died ; but, 
by the care of his uncles, his education was continued, 
and he was sent to Cambridge in 1787. His college was 
St. John’s, and he tells us : 

From my pillow, looking forth by light 
Of moon or favouring stars, I could behold 
The antechapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone. 

Durmg one of the College vacations Wordsworth went 
with a friend on a walking tour through France and 
Switzerland. The former country was entering on the 
early stages of the Eevolution, and there was universal 
hope and joy. The two friends fell in with a •merry 
company of delegates who were returning from Paris 
brimful of the new enthusiasm of liberty. 

Like bees they swarmed, gaudy and gay as bees ; 

Some vapoured in the unruliness of joy, 

And with their swords flourished as if to fight 
The saucy air. In this proud company 
We landed — took with them our evening meal. 

Guests welcome almost as the angels were 
To Abraham of old. The supper done, 

With flowing cups elate and happy thoughts 
"We rose at signal given, and formed a ring, 

And, hand in hand, danced round and round the board ; 

All hearts were open, every tongue was loud 
With amity and glee. 

In 1791 Wordsworth left Cambridge and lived for 
nearly a year in London, and then for another year in 
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France, and watched with interest the gathering storms 
of the Ee volution. From the ruins of the Bastile he 
picked up a stone and treasured it as a relic, and he felt 
a shock of pity and shame when England joined the 
li'ontinental powers in making war on France. 

In 1795 Wordsworth settled with his sister Dora at 
Eacedown in Dorset, and devoted himself to his life’s 
work. Their means were scanty,, but their hopes were 
high, and Dora’s faith in her brother never faltered. He 
had already published in 1793 two poems, 'An Evening 
Walk’ and ' Descriptive Sketches,’ and he now wrote the 
poem ' Guilt and Sorrow,’ and the drama ' The Borderers,’ 
in neither of which is there any great beauty; but ' Lines 
left upon a Seat in a Yew Tree ’ are suggestive of some 
of his best v/ork in years to come. He also wrote ' The 
Euined Cottage,’ which is now the story of Margaret in 
Book Ii»of ' The Excursion’ ; and Coleridge, who was 2 )a 3 "- 
ing a visit at this time, declared it to be ' superior to any- 
thing in our language which in any waj^ resembles it.’ 

In 1797 the brother and sister removed into Somerset 
and became neighbours of Coleridge, and in 1798 the 
famous ' Lyrical Ballads ’ were published. The work was 
the joint production of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
the latter contributed four ^ooems, of which ' The xineient 
Mariner ’ was one. Wordsworth contributed eighteen, 
among which were ‘ We are Seven,’ ' The Last of the 
Flock,’ ' The Idiot Boy,’ and others. 

The second edition was published in 1800, and in it 
ajDpeared the preface which, even more than the poems, 
provoked the Avrath of the reviewers. It is long and 
elaborate, and in it WordsAvorth iuAnstigates the laws 
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of poetic diction, and reviews tlie progress of English 
poetry. A single extract from it may be given : 

The principal object proposed in these Poems was to choose in- 
cidents and situations from common life, and to relate or describe them 
throughout, as far as was possible, in a selection of language really used by/» 
men, and, at the same time, to throw over them a certain colouring of 
imagination, whereby ordinary things should be presented to the mind 
in an unusual aspect. Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, 
because in that condition the essential passions of the heart find a 
better soil in which they »can attain their maturity, are less under 
restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic language. 

The finest poem of all in the volume is that entitled 
^ Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey,’ and 
lovers of Wordsworth regard this poem as one of their 
choicest treasures. In it the poet recalls the violent 
raptures of his youth, when 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
UnboiTowed from the eye. 

But now he is calmer, and his joy is deeper. 

Por I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; hut hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Hor harsh nor gi-ating, though of ample poAver 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the loving air, 
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And the blue shy, and in the mind of naan ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

Aiid above all he has with him his sister to share and 
heighten his joys. 

My dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear Sister ! and this prayer I make, 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege, 

Through all the years of this onr life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so infoim 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Fash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all wliich we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : and in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober jDleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 

And these my exhortations ! 

After the publication of the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 
Wordsworth and his sister sailed to Hamburg, and spent 
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the winter of 1798-9 at Goslar in Germany. Sere 
Wordsworth wrote several of his most charming poems, 
such as 'Lucy Gray/ and ' Euth/ and the four little 
poems on 'Lucy,’ which a^^pear to be the record of some 
secret sorrow. Wordsworth never wrote sweeter lines* 
than those of the poem : 

Three years she grew in sun and sho^Yer. 

After their return from Germany, the brother and 
sister settled at Grasmere in Westmoreland, and here 
the poet remained for the long remainder of his life, 
living first at Town-end, and afterwards at Eydal Mount, 
In 180*2 the measure of his happiness was filled by his 
marriage with Mary Hutchinson, of whom he gives 
a delightful picture in the poem : 

She w'as a phantom of delight. 

Earlier in the same year the brother and sistg^r paid 
a visit to France, and in Miss Wordsworth’s diary we 
read : 

July 30, 1S02. — Left London behYeen five and sis o’clock of the 
morning, outside the Dover coach. A beautiful morning. The City, 
St. Pauhs, \Yith the liver, a multitude of little boats, made a beautiful 
sight as ^Ye crossed W’estminster Bridge; the houses, not overhung by 
their clouds of smoke, were spread out endlessly ; yet the sun shone so 
brightly, %Yith such a pure light, that there was something like the 
purity of one of Natoe’s owm grand spectacles. 

There is beauty in this description, but in her 
brother’s sonnet the picture is transfused with a more 
glorious beauty. 

Earth hath not anjhliing to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty ; 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
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The beauty of the morning ; silent, hare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steej) 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

Wordsworth is specially happy as a writer of sonnets, 
and several of his finest belong to this year, 1802. 
iViiiong them may be mentioned the following : 

Fair Star of evening, splendour of the west. 

Milton ! thou should’st be living at this hour. 

Great men have been among us. 

In the year 1803 Wordsworth went on a tour through 
Scotland, and several of his poems are memorials of his 
visit, ^nd among the most beautiful is the one entitled 
^ To a Highland Girl.’ 

But the most important wmrk of these years is ^ The 
Prelude,’ a long poem in fourteen hooks, which w^as 
begun in 1799 and finished in 1805. It w’as addressed 
to Coleridge, who speaks of it as 

An Orphic song indeed, 

A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted I 

It is an autobiography, and sketches the growth of the 
poet's mind, and it w^as intended to be an introduction 
to a grand wDrk in three parts, which should include all 
the diverse poems w^hich the poet had wwitten. The 
design remained unfinished ; ^ The Prelude ’ was not 
jiublished till after the poet’s death; but ^ The Excursion,’ 
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-Yiis to form Part II., Yvas finished and published 
in 1814. 

^ The Excursion ’ is in nine books, and, like all of 
WordsAvorth’s long poems, has many passages AYhich are 
bald and prosaic ; but there are also many passages of 
rare beauty. The action of the poem is extremely 
simple, and the characters are few : the Wanderer, the 
Solitary, the Pastor, and one or tAYO others. The ex- 
cursion is through tAVO of the neighbouring valleys, 
and the ^ Churchyard among the Mountains ’ is that of 
Grasmere. 

The Wanderer is the chief character, and, though 
he is described as an old Scotch pedlar, he is really 
Wordsworth himself, and he pours out the meditative 
wisdom of the poet in graA’e and lofty verse. Perhaps 
the finest book is the fourth, ‘ Despondency Corrected.’ 
In this book a A'ery beautiful description is given ^f the 
rise of the Grecian mythology, and a few lines may be 
extracted from it. 

The nightly hunter, lifting a bright eye 
Up towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Called on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 
That timely light, to share his joyous sport : 

And hence, a beaming Goddess with her Nymphs 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove, 

Not unaccompanied vuth tuneful notes 
By echo multiplied from rock or cave, 

Swex:)t in the storm of chase ; as moon and stars 
Glance raxhdly along the clouded heaven, 

AYhen winds are blowing strong. 

And a few pages later there occurs the beautiful image : 

I have seen 

A curious child, wdio dwelt upon a tract 
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Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 

To ^yIucIi, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened ^Yith joy ; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union mth its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever during power ; 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 

There are still several poems which must be at least 
mentioned. The story of ^ The "White Doe of Eylstone ’ 
^Yas written in 1807, and is the pleasant memorial of a 
summer visit to Yorkshire. ‘ The Waggoner ’ belongs to 
1805, and describes the mountain road which led from 
Grasrftere to Keswick, wdiere the poet’s friends, Coleridge 
and Southey, lived. The story of ^Michael,’ in which 
the noble simplicity of the mountain peasants is so 
beautifully described, belongs to 1800, and in the same 
year Wordsworth wrote ' The Pet Lamb,’ 

To the period 1803-6 belongs the wonderful ^ Ode 
on Intimations of Immortahty,’ wiiich Emerson speaks 
of as the high-water mark of English poetry. From his 
early youth, without knowing it, Wordsworth had been a 
Platonist, and he tells us : 

I used to brood over the stories of Enoch and Elijah, and almost to 
persuade myself that, whatever might become of others, I should be 
translated, in something of the same way, to heaven. With a feeling 
congenial to this, I was often unable to think of external things as 
having exteimal existence, and I communed with all that I saw as 
something not apaid from, but inherent in, my own immaterial nature. 
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Many times, ^Yllile going to school, have I grasi^ed at a wall or ti*e to 
recall myself from this abyss of idealism to the 3’eality. At that time I 
was afraid of such processes. 

In later periods of life I have deplored, as we have all reason to do, 
a subjugation of an opposite character, and have rejoiced over the 
remembrances, as is expressed in the lines : 

Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outw’ard things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings, &e. 

To that dream-like vividness and splendour which invest objects of 
sight in childhood, everyone, I believe, if he \vould look back, could bear 
testimony. 

The ode is too long to quote, but Stanzas I, II, V, 
YI, IX may be pointed out as specially beautiful. 
Y^hatever one may think of its truth, no one with a 
sense of poetic beauty can read without delight the 
magnificent Stanza V : 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

Stanzas VII and YIII ma}^ have been partly sug- 
gested by the strangely precocious Hartley Coleridge, 
the infant son of the poet’s friend. 

The last really beautiful poem written by Words- 
worth belongs to 1818, and describes ‘ An Evening of 
extraordinary Splendour and Beauty.’ He wrote man}" 
short poems in later years, of wBich the most noteworthy 
were the series of 'Ecclesiastical Sonnets ’ and ' Memo- 
rials ’ of towns in Scotland and on the Continent. 
After 1830 the excellence of the poet’s work began to be 
universally recognised. In 1843, on the death of Southey, 
he was created Poet Laureate, and in 1850 he died. 
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COLERIDGE AND SOUTHEY. 

CoLEPJDGE and Southey Avere kinsmen and fellow- 
workers, and were both of them ardent and reverent 
admirers of Wordsworth. In the malicious and thought- 
less criticism of the time, the three w'ere classed together 
as the ^ Lakers,’ and as the founders of a new school of 
poetry. But when ridicule gave way to true insight, it 
was seen that Wordsworth stood alone as the creator of 
a new style, and his two friends, though each excellent 
in his own province, had but litile in common with him. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born in 1772, at 
Ottery St. Mary in Devonshire, where his father, a kindly 
eccentric man, ‘ not unlike Fielding’s Parson Adams,’ 
w^as vicar and schoolmaster. The father died wdren 
Samuel w^as nine years old, and he w’as sent aw’ay to 
Christ’s Hospital ill London, where Lamb wns his school- 
fellow, and describes him thus : 

Come back into memory, like as thou wert in the day-spring of thy 
fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee— the dark pillar not 
yet turned — Samuel Taylor Coleridge — Logician, Metaphysician, Bard ! 
How have I seen the casual passer through the cloisters stand still, 
entranced with admiration, to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet 
intonations, the mysteries of lamblichus, or Plotinus, or reciting Homer 
in his Greek, or Pindar, while the walls of the old Grey Briars re-echoed 
to the accents of the inspired charity boy. 

Wordsworth also in ' The Prelude,’ after reviewing 
his own happy school-time at Hawkshead, speaks thus 
of his friend : 

Of rivers, fields. 

And groves I speak to thee, my friend ! to thee, 

Who, yet a liveried school-boy, in the dej)ths 
Of the huge city, on the leaded roof 
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Of that huge edifice, thy school and home, 

Wert used to lie and gaze upon the clouds 
Moving in heaven ; or, of that pleasure tired, 

To shut thine eyes, and by internal light 
See trees, and meadows, and thy native stream, 

Far distant, thus beheld from year to year 
Of a long exile. 

In 1791 Coleridge entered Cambridge just as Words- 
wortbi left it ; and two years later, for some mrexplained 
reason, lie suddenly quitted the university, and enlisted, 
like Steele, in a cavalry regiment under an assumed 
name. Four months later he was discovered, his dis- 
charge was secured, and he returned to Cambridge in 
April 1794. 

Two months later he iiaid a visit to Oxford, and his 
life-long friendship began with Southey, who, like him- 
self, was then an undergraduate. They were both 
equally ardent in their good wishes to France, ani they 
planned and executed a drama, ^ The Fall of Eobes- 
pierre,’ and Coleridge contributed some lines to 
Southey’s poem, ^ Joan of Arc.’ 

Later in the year Coleridge visited Southey at Bristol, 
and became acquainted with Sara Fricker, his future 
wife, whose younger sister Edith was already engaged 
to Southey. The two ardent youths were at this time 
dreaming of a scheme which they called Pantisocracy, 
and which was to be realised on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. With England they were profoundly dissatis- 
fied, and even France was beginning to disappoint them. 
But they believed that a band of noble-minded youths, 
each accompanied by a loyal and loving wife, might 
found a pleasant and prosperous Utopia in America. 
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The scheme was generous, but imx)racticable ; and after 
a little while it was given up, for the necessary funds were 
unattainable. 

In 1795 both Coleridge and Southey had left the 
university, and we find them delivering courses of lec- 
tures in Bristol, and being well received. In October of 
the same year Coleridge was married to Sara Flicker, 
and the young couple went to live in a pleasant cottage 
near the sea at Clevedon in Somerset. 

In the end the union Avent to wreck, like so much 
else in the life of Coleridge ; but it is pleasant to read in 
his poems such lines as the following : 

Low was our pretty cot : our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn, 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossomed ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmines twined : the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 

It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Amiey of Seclusion. 

In 1796 Coleridge published his first volume of 
poems, and a second edition was called for in the follow- 
ing year. They are about fifty in number, and are dis- 
tinguished in his collected works as ^ Poems written in 
Youth.’ The one showing the greatest marks of genius 
is Pieligious Musings,’ which was finished on Christmas 
Eve 1794. 

The poet Avas indignant at the English w^ar on France, 
and shocked that it should be waged in the name of 
Christianity. 

Thee to defend, meek Galilean ! Thee 
And thy mild laws of Love unutterable, 
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Mistrust and enmity have burst the bands 
Of social peace ; and listening treachery lurks 
With pious fraud to snare a brother’s life ; 

And childless widows o’er the groaning land 
Wail numberless ; and orphans weep for bread, 

Thee to defend, dear Saviour of mankind ! 

Thee, Lamb of God ! Thee, blameless Prince of Peace ! 
From all sides rush the thirsty brood of War. 

Then the poet groATS calmer, and dreams of the golden 
age that has been, and of the Pantisocracy that is to 
come, sweep before him. 

Lord of unsleeping Love, 

From everlasting Thou ! Ne shall not die. 

These, even these, in mercy didst Thou form, 

Teachers of Good through Evil, by brief wrong 
Making Truth lovely, and her future might 
Magnetic o’er the fixed untrembling heart. 

In the primeval age a dateless while, 

The vacant shepherd wandered with his flock. 

Pitching his tent where’er the green grass waved. 

Put soon Imagination conjured up 
A host of new desires : with busy aim, 

Each for himself, Earth’s eager children toiled. 

So Property began, twy-streaming fount, ^ 

Whence Vice and Virtue flow, honey and gall. 

Hence the soft couch, and many-coloured robe, 

The timbrel, and arch’d dome and costly feast, 

With all the inventive arts, that nursed the soul 
To forms of beauty, and by sensual wants 
XTnsensualised the mind, which in the means 
Learnt to forget the grossness of the end, 

Best pleasured with its own activity. 

In 1797 Coleridge removed to Nether Stowey in 
Somerset, and in the same year William and Dora 
Wordsworth became his neighbours, and the famous 
‘ Lyrical Ballads’ were planned and executed. Coleridge, 
in the ‘ Biographia Literaria/ tells us: 
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iffuring the first year that Mr. Worfisworth and I were neighbours, 
our conversations turned chiefly on the two cardinal jDoints of poetry, 
the power of exciting the sjnnpathy of the reader by a faithful adherence 
to the truth of nature, and the power of giving the interest of novelty by 
the modifying colours of imagination. 

The thought suggested itself that a scries of poems might be com- 
posed of two sorts. In the one the incidents and agents were to be, in 
part at least, supernatural ; and the excellence aimed at was to consis 
in the interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of such 
emotions as would naturally accompany such situations, supposing 
them real. 

For the second class, subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life ; 
the characters and incidents were to be such as will be found in every 
village and its vicinity where there is a meditative and feeling mind to 
seek after them, or to notice them w’hen they present themselves. 


Coleridge’s chief contribution to the ' L 3 Tical Ballads’ 
^Yas the ^Yell-known ' Ancient Mariner,’ a poem combin- 
ing in so high a degree simplicity of language, charm of 
melody, and fascination of story. To the same period 
belong the first part of the '^Yeird but beautiful story of 
^ Christabel,’ and the strange melodious fragment of 
^ Kubla Klian.’ In perfection of melody, if in nothing else, 
Coleridge in these poems excels Wordsworth, and it is a 
pity that his works of this kind are so few. 

During the same year, 1797, Coleridge wrote his 
magnificent ode ^ France,’ in which he sorrowfully re- 
canted his former revolutionary opinions. 

When France in wrath her giant limbs upreared, 

And with that oath, which smote air, earth, and sea, 

Stamped her strong foot and said she would bo free, 

Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared ! 

But now France, instead of giving freedom to others, 
had conquered and enslaved Switzerland. 
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Forgive me, Freedom ! 0 forgive tliose dreams ! 

I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament, 

From bleak Helvetia’s icy cavern sent— 

I hear thy groans upon her blood-stained streams, 

Heroes, that for your peaceful country perished, 

And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain snows 
With bleeding wounds ; forgive me, that I cherished 
One thought that ever blessed your cruel foes ! 

The Sensual and the Hark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion ! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and -wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain I 

In 1798 Coleridge went with the Wordsworths to 
Germany, and, after his return in 1799, began to write for 
the Morning Post. Some of his poems had already 
appeared in this paper, notably the amusing doggerel 
^ The Devil’s Thoughts ’ and the terrible onslaught on Pitt 
entitled ^ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.’ The editor, Mr. 
Stuart, valued Coleridge’s help very highly, and, fr{jni the 
summer of 1799 till the end of 1802, Coleridge contri- 
buted papers sometimes at the rate of two or three a 
week. 

In 1799 he paid a visit with the Wordsworths to 
Cumberland, and in 1800 he settled in Keswick at Greta 
Hall, which afterwards became for so many years the 
home of Southey. It must have been about this time 
that he contracted the fatal habit of indulgence in 
opium. 

In 1804 he went seeking health in a voyage to Malta, 
and afterwards visited Naples and Eome, but returned 
to England in 1806 worse in health than ever. The nest 
ten years is a period in his life of misery and humiliation. 
He flitted uneasily about the country, became estranged 
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from Ills family, -^a'ote poems expressive of the deepest 
misery, and tried various journalistic and lecturing 
enterprises vdiich resulted in failure. During this time 
Lord B3uon vras kind to him, and through his interest 
'the play of ^Eemorse,’ vLich Coleridge had written in 
earlier years, was brought out at Drury Lane with great 
success. Coleridge obtained by this a much larger sum 
than all that he had hitherto gained by his hterary 
labours ; but in little more than a year this great sum 
was gone, so terrible was the dissipation into which he 
had fallen. 

In 1816 Coleridge placed himself under the care of 
Mr. Gillman, a doctor at Highgate, and lived with him 
for the rest of his life. His health was in great measure 
restored, and with it his mental activity. 

In 1817 he published the ^Biographia Literaria,’ a 
work«interesting in many ways, but especially for the 
masterly exposition it gives of the nature and scope of 
Wordsworth’s poetic work. In 1825 he published ^ Aids 
to Eeflection,’ an interesting theological work, consisting 
of aphorisms from the writings of Archbishop Leighton 
and other old divines, together with Coleridge’s own 
comments and developments. 

In 1828 he accompanied the Wordsworths on a tour 
on the Continent, and m 1834 he died. 

Carlyle, in his life of ‘ John Stirhng,’ has drawn a 
wonderfully vivid and pathetic picture of Coleridge in his 
latter years, and a few short extracts from this may be 
given : 

Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill in those years, looking 
clown on Jjondon and its smoke tumult like a sage escaped from the 
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inanity of life’s battle, attracting towards liim tire tlioiiglits of innumerable 
brave souls still engaged there. His express contributions to poetry, 
philosophy, or any specitic province of human literature or enlighten- 
ment, had been small and sadly intermittent ; but he had, especially 
a7nong young inquiring men. a higher than literary, a kind of prophetic 
or magician character. 

The practical intellects of the world did not much heed him, or 
carelessly leckoned him a metaphysical dreamer; but to the rising 
spirits of the young generation he had this dusky sublime character, 
and sat them as a kind of Hagus, girt in mystery and enigma; his 
Boclona oak grove (Hr. Gillman’s house at Highgate) v^hispering strange 
things, uncGitain whether oracles or jargon. 

The good man— he \ms now getting old, towards sixty perhaps, and 
gave you the idea of a life that had been full of sufferings ; a life heavy- 
laden, half-vanquished, still swimming iDainfully in seas of manifold 
physical and other bewilderment. Brow and head v/eie round and of 
massive weight, but the face was flabby and irresolute. The deep eyes, 
of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow as of inspiration ; confused pain 
looked mildly from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. 

' The life of Robert Southey is simpler and happier 
than that of his more highlv-gifted friend. He had not 
the soaring genius of Coleridge, but he possessed a pure 
and noble spirit, which enabled him to toil on without 
flagging to the end of a long and laborious life. 

When he was approaching fifty years of age, he set 
himself to compose, in a series of letters to a friend, the 
memorials of his early life, and they form a pleasant 
series of pictui-es of curious places and people in his 
West of England home. 

He was born in 1774, in Bristol, where his father was 
a liiiendraper ; but he spent most of his childhood with 
liis aunt, an eccentric maiden lady living in Bath, and 
who had a passion for the theatre. 

I had seen more plays before I was seven years old than I have ever 
since I was twenty, and heard more conversation about the theatre than 
any other subject. 
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sSakspere was in my hands as soon as I could read ; and it was lonp; 
before I had any other knowledge of the history of England than what I 
gathered from his plays. 

I went through Beaumont and Fletcher also before I was eight years 
old ; circumstances enable me to recollect the time accurately. Beau- 
<ijnont and Fletcher were great theatrical names, and therefore there was 
no scruple about letting me peruse their works. 

Prom a circulating library lie obtained a cop}" of 
Hoole’s translation of ' Ariosto/ and read it i\'itli delight ; 
but Spenser's ' Paery Queen’ was delightful beyond 
measure. 

Southey gives entertaining accounts of several schools 
which he attended, at none of v/hicli ivas the teach- 
ing very thorough, and at the age of fourteen he was 
entered as a scholar at ^,Vestminster. There he remained 
four years, and formed friendships which lasted for life. 

He went up to Oxford in 1792, his head all filled 
with Rousseau and Werther, and in 1794 he made the 
accpiaintance of Coleridge, and readily entered into his 
dreams of Pantisoeracy and the regeneration of society. 

The dreams could not be realised, and Southey went 
away to visit his uncle Hill, who was chaplain of the 
English Legation in Lisbon; but before starting he mar- 
ried Edith Pricker, in November 1795. The young lovers 
parted at the church door and hoped for a happy 
reunion. 

In six months Southey was back in England and 
was busy with literary work. He had published in 1794 
a tiny volume of poems, cuid now there appeared the 
first of his epics, the story of Joan of Arc in twelve books. 
There is prefixed to it a graceful sonnet o/ldressed to his 
livife : 
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Euith ! I brought thee late a humble gift— 

The pongs of earlier youth ; it Tras a -wreath 
Vrith many an unripe blossom gaiTancled, 

And many a weed, yet mingled with some flowers 
"VYhich will not wither. Dearest ! now I bring 
A worthier offering ; thou wilt prize it well, 

For well thou know’st amid what painful cares 
}.Iy solace was in this : and though to me 
There is no music in the hollowness 
Of common yn-aise, yet well content am I 
Kow to look back upon my youth’s green prime 
For idly, nor unprofitably past, 

Imping in such adventurous essay 

The wing, and strengthening it for steadier flight. 

Tlie epic ytts received with much fayour, and a 
second and further editions were soon called for. But 
to us there is but little beauty discernible in this or 
hideed in any of Southey’s epics. In the pre|gi^ he 
tells us hoY' the whole poem with its thousands hf verses 
was composed m a holiday vacation of six weeks i^i 1793, 
and verse Y'hich is poured forth so profusely can hardly 
be of the highest excellence. 

A year or two later, two more volumes of poems were 
published, containing, among other works, his ‘ English 
Eclogues,’ a series of pleasant stories appealmg to the 
affections. 

But if Y'e compare these poems, pleasant and graceful 
as they are, with the tale of Margaret in the first book 
of 'The Excursion,’ or with the 'Michael’ or 'The 
Brothers,’ all of them poems kindred in subject, we feel 
there is an immense difference in the degree of imagina- 
tive poY’cr. Southey's verses have neither the medi- 
tative depth of Wordsworth's, nor the subtle charm of 
rhythm of those of Coleridge. 
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^or some years the young coui)le were iincertain 
where to live, and in 1800 they paid a visit to Lisbon, 
and remained with the hind uncle Hill for a twelve- 
month. On their return to England, in 1801, Coleridge 
Vrote to them describing the charms of Greta Hall, and 
hinting them to join him. 

Two years later they went, and Greta Hall became 
their final resting-place. In 1804 poor Coleridge with 
ruined health went to Malta, and on his return was a 
restless wanderer until he finally settled m Mr. Gillman’s 
house at Highgate. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Coleridge with her little ones, 
Hartley and Sara and Derwent, remained at Greta 
Hall, and the children received from their uncle the 
loving care of a father. Gradually a little family of his 
owm grew up round Southey, Edith and Bertha and 
Herbert and others, and there was need for unflagging 
industry, ‘ My ways,’ he used to say, ^ are as broad as 
the king’s high road, and my means lie in an inkstand.’ 

In 1801 Southey published another epic poem — a wild 
Arabian story — ^ Thalaba the Destroyer ’ ; then, in 1805, 
the story of ^ Madoc, ’ a Welsh prince of the twelfth century, 
who is supposed to found an emphe in America ,* then in 
1810 ai}peared the Indian epic, ^ The Curse of Kehama,’ 
with its strange legends from Hindoo mythology ; and in 
1814 the Spanish story of ‘ Eoderick the Last of the 
Goths.’ In all of these poems Southey shows the most 
minute and loving acquaintance with the legendary his- 
tory of foreign nations, and freely pours out the treasures 
which he had gathered from many an old folio and 
manuscriut. 
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In 1805 be published another volnme of Mefrical 
TalfS and Ballads, containing, among other poems, the 
A\’eli-known ‘ Battle of Blenheim ’ and the ^ Inchcape 
Bock.’ 

His visits to Lisbon had inspired him vdth a pas- 
sionate loA’e for Spanish and Portuguese literature, and he 
translated 'Amadisof Gaul,’ ‘ Palmerin of England/ and 
the ‘ Chronicle of the Cid,’ and wrote also a ‘ History of 
Brazil ’ and a ' History of the Peninsular War.’ In these 
works his genial humour and ripened judgment are well 
shown : and Lord Byron, who did not love his poetry, 
declared that his prose was perfect. 

In 1813 he published his 'Life of Nelson/ one of his 
finest works; in 1820 his "Life of Wesley,’ which Coleridge 
never tired of reading; and in 1835 his 'Life of Cowper,'* 
which, though somewhat prolix, is also admirable. For 
thirty years he was a constant contributor 4o the 
' Quarterly Pieviewg’ and derived from it a great part of 
his income. 

His course of life in later years has been lovingly 
described by his son Cuthbert : 

His greatest relaxation was in a mountain excursion, or a picnic by 
tbe side of one of the lakes, tarns, or streams ; and these parties, of 
which he was the life and soul, will long live in the recollections of those 
who shared them. 

Saddleback and Causey Pike, two mountains rarely ascended by 
tourists, were great favourites with him, and were the summits most 
frequently chosen for a grand expedition ; and the two tarns upon 
Saddleback were amongst the spots he thought most remarkable for 
grand and lonely beauty. 

But ill his books he found his greatest delight. 

His house consisted of a good many small rooms, connected by long 
passages, all of which, with great ingenuity, he made available for 
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liolcling books, ^vitli which, indeed, the house was lined from top to 
bottom. 

His own sitting-room, ^Yhich was the largest in the house, was filled 
with the handsomest of them, arranged with much taste, according to 
his own fashion, with due regard to size, colour, and condition ; and he 
^ised to contemplate these, his carefully accumulated and much -prized 
treasures, wdth even more pleasure and pride than the greatest con- 
noisseur his finest specimens of the old masters. 

A pretty and pathetic poem of 1818 tells us how 
clearly he loved them. 

My days among the Dead are past ; 

Around me I behold, 

Wdiere'er these casual eyes are cast. 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 

"With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe. 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
^Yith tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


Greta Hall, which had rung for so many years with 
the merry noise of children, and of a ‘ comical jiapa,’ 
himself as noisy, grew sad and silent at last. Sara 
Coleridge and Edith Southey went away to be married, 
his darling children Herbert and Isabel died, and in 1834 
his much-loved wife lost her reason, and died the next 
year. The poet himself lingered on till 1843, when he 
died, and was buried in Crossthwaite churcbyarcl, within 
sight of Greta Hall. 

In Carlyle’s 'Eeminiscences ’ there is a pleasant sketch 
of Southey which helps us to realise what an honest- 
hearted, •’mnulsive, "ood man he was. 
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SCOTT 

Sib ‘Walter Scott, like Southey, -whom he resembled in 
more points than one, left a fragment of autobiography, 
from which we gather some interesting memorials of hi# 
childhood and youth. 

He was born in 1771, in the ' Old Town ’ of Edinburgh, 
and was a healthy child till the age of eighteen months, 
when he was afflicted with lameness, brought on, it is 
thought, through teething. For his health’s sake he was 
sent away to his grandfather’s pastoral farm at Sandy- 
Knowe, in the heart of the Borderland which he loved so 
well, and within a few miles of Melrose and Dryburgh. 

It is here, at Sand3*-Enowe, that I have the first consciousness of 
existence ; and I recollect distinctlj’ that my situation and appearance 
were a little whimsical. Among the odd remedies recurred to to aid my 
lameness, some one had recommended that, so often as a si^ep was 
killed for the use of the family, I should be stripped, and swathed up in 
the skin, warm as it was flayed from the carcase of the animal. In this 
Tartar-like habiliment I well remember lying upon the floor of the little 
parlour in the farmhouse, while my grandfather, a venerable old man 
with white hair, used every excitement to make me try to crawl. 

When the day vras fine, I was usually carried out and laid down 
beside the old shepherd, among the crags or rocks round which he fed 
his sheep. The impatience of a child soon inclined me to struggle with 
my infii-mity, and I began by degrees to stand, to walk, and to run. 

Wben he was nearly four years old he w’as taken 
by his aunt Janet to Bath, to try the virtues of the 
waters, and there he remained for a year, and among 
the delights which he recalls w^as that of a visit to the 
theatre. 

The play w^as * As You Like It ’ ; and the wutchery of the whole 
scene is alive in my mind at this moment. I made, I believe noise more 
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tlian*enougli, and remember being so mucli scandalised at the quarrel 
between Orlando and liis brother in the first scene, that I screamed out, 
‘ A’n’t they brothers ? ’ 

A few years later he entered the High School of Edin- 
^hurgh, and became a fair Latin scholar, but remained 
ignorant even of the rudiments of Greek. Si^enser and 
Shakspere were his favourite authors, and when Bishop 
Percy’s 'Pieliques of Ancient Poetry’ appeared, he 
devoured them eagerly, sitting hour after hour through a 
long summer day, under a plane-tree in his aunt’s garden. 

Paiskin, in several chapters of the ‘ Eors Clavigera,’ 
has very beautifully described the pure and wholesome 
influences which surrounded little Walter from his cradle 
onwards ; and as the boy grew up to be a youth, he won 
the affection of all he came in contact with. 

At the age of fifteen Scott was apprenticed to his 
father, who was a Writer to the Signet, and in 1792 ho 
was called to the bar. In ' Piedgauntlet,’ one of the later 
novels, he has drawn his father’s portrait in Saunders 
Fairford, while the novelist himself is Allan Fahfford ; 
and William Clerk, his bosom friend in those early years ^ 
is described in Darsie Latimer, 

In the novel Saunders Fairford is thus described : 

Punctual as the clock of St. Giles tolled nine, the dapper form of 
the hale old gentleman was seen at the threshold of the court hall, 
trimly dressed in a complete suit of snuff-coloured brown, with stockings 
of silk or woollen, as suited the weather ; a bob-wig and a small cocked 
hat ; shoes blacked as W^arren v;ould have blacked them ; silver shoe- 
buckles, and a gold stock-buckle. His manners corresiDonded with his 
attire, for they were scrupulously civil, and not a little formal. 

The whole pleasure of this good old-fashioned man of method, besides 
that which he really felt in the discharge of his own daily business, was 
the hope to see his son attain what in the father’s eyes was the proudest 
of all dist^ictions, the rank and fame of a well -employed lawyer. 
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He would have 'shuddered at liis son’s acquiring the renowi? of a 
hero, and laughed with scorn at the equally barren laurels of literature ; 
it vras by the j^ath of the law alone that he was desirous to see him rise 
to eminence ; and the probabilities of success or disappointment were 
the thoughts of his father by clay, and his dreams by night. 

The good man died in 1799, Tvhiie his son was stiir 
practising as a lawyer, and only cociiietting as yet with 
literature. 

One of his father’s clients was an old Highland chief- 
tain, Stewart of Invernahyle ; and Walter, while only a 
youth of fifteen, was sent on a visit of hnsiness to him, 
and spent several weeks among the scenes which he was 
to immortalise in ^ The Lad}' of the Lake,’ in ' Waverley,’ 
and ' Eob Eoy.’ 

He records the wonder and admiration with which 
he gazed on the beauty of the Yale of Perth dming the 
course of this journey : 

I recollect pulling up the reins, -without meaning to do so, amfgazing 
on the scene before me as if I had been afraid it would shift, like those 
in a theatre, before I could distinctly observe its different parts, or con- 
vince myself that what I sa^w w'as real. 

After being called to the bar in 1792 Scott went on an 
excursion into Liddesdale, a wild district in Eoxburgh- 
shire, in company with Mr. Shortreed, the Sheriff-sub- 
stitute of the county. So well was he pleased that 
during each of the six following years he came again 
with Mr. Shortreed for his guide. 

There was no inn nor public-house of any kind in the whole valley ; 
the travellers passed from the shepherd’s hut to the minister’s manse, 
and again from the cheerful hospitality of the manse to the rough and 
jolly welcome of the homestead ; gathering, wherever they went, songs 
and tunes, and occasionally more tangible relics of antiquity — even 
such ‘ a rowth of auld knicknackets ’ as Burns ascribes to Captain 
Grose. 
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was maldn’ liimsell a’ the time,’ said Mr. Shortreecl ; ‘ but he 
clidna ken maybe w^hat he was about till years had passed. At first ho 
thought o' little, I dare say, but the queerness and the fun.’ ^ 

It was during these excursions that he gathered the 
• materials for his work on ‘^Border Minstrelsy,’ and a 
journey on legal business into Galloway, in 1793, intro- 
duced him to the scenery and legends which he wove 
into the story of ^ Guy Manneringd 

About this time he studied German literature with 
much interest, and his first publication was a transla- 
tion, in 1796, of some of Burger’s ballads, and in 1799 
he translated and published Goethe’s " Goetz von Berli- 
chingen.’ 

To this time too belongs the sore agony of disappointed 
love through which Scott passed. The lady whom he 
loved — the ^ Lilias ’ of the ^ Eedgauntlet ’ — was married to 
anotfi^r, and Scott’s little poem of ' The Violet ’ reveals 
the bitterness of his heart at the time, w’hile his diary of 
thirty years later shows that the wound was sore even 
then. 

In 1797, after a short courtship, he married a lively, 
good-natured, but somewdiat superficial young lady — a 
Miss Car23enter or ChaiiDentier, the daughter of a French 
refugee. Scott made the acquaintance of the lady 
at Gilsland Wells, a little watering-place among the 
lakes of Cumberland, and his story of ^ St. Eonan’s 
Well ’ is a picture of the society that wms gathered 
there. 

The young couple took a house in Edinburgh, and a 
pretty cottage at Lasswade, about six miles south of the 


^ Lockhart. 
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city ; and Scott busied himself in his law duties, aiuf in 
collecting old ballads and comj)osing new ones. Of the 
latter, ' Glenfinlas ’ and ^ The Eve of St. John ’ are two 
of the finest. In 1799, through the kuidness of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Scott was appohited Sheriff of^ 
Selknkshne with a salary of 300k a year. He was by 
this relieved from the drudgery of an uncongenial i^rofes- 
sion, and was linked more closely to the land of the 
Ettrick and Yarrow which he loved so well. 

Di 1802 he published two volumes of ^ The Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,’ and in the following year a thnd, 
the fruits of his ' raids ’ into Liddesdale and elsewhere, and 
of his commimings with Leyden, and Eitson and Hogg, 
all of them antiquarians as enthusiastic as himself. The 
notes and introductions are extremely interesting, as 
pictures of a state of society long passed away. 

'The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ the first ^great 
original work of Scott, grew naturally out of his labours 
on the ' Border Minstrelsy,’ It was published in January 
1805, but the poet had been shaping it since 1802. 
Wordsworth and his sister paid Scott a visit at Lasswade 
in September 1803, and the English poet has recorded 
the pleasme with which he listened to his brother 
bard : 

He partly read and partly recited, sometimes in an enthusiastic hind 
of chant, the first four cantos of ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ ; and 
the novelty of the manners, the clear picturescjue descriptions, and the 
easy glowing energy of much of the verse greatly delighted me. 

The beautiful irregular measures of the ‘ Lay ’ were 
insphed by those of Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel,’ a poem not 
published then, but which a friend had recited ro Scott, 
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It IS only, however, now and then that Scott attains the 
faultless music of ^ Christabel,’ and in general he contents 
himself with what Euskin describes and praises as the 
^ careless glance and reckless rhyme.’ 

The introductions to several of the cantos are finer 
than the 'Lay ’ itself, and the description of the minstrel — 
of Melrose seen by moonlight — and the noble invocation 
to Caledonia will always be favourites. 

The success of the ' Lay ’ was instantaneous, and 
perhaps was the greater because the j)oetry was not of 
the very highest order. The genius of Wordsworth 
waited during many years for recognition, and had first 
to create an audience for itself ; but every one who 
possessed taste could aiDpreciate the beauty of Scott’s 
verse. 

In 1808 ' Marmion ’ a^Dpeared, and two years later 
' Th^Lady of the Lake.’ The former, with its magnh 
ficent battle scene, is perhaps the more widely popular ; 
but lovers of Wordsworth will j)robably prefer the latter 
with its beautiful pictures of wood and lake. 

During the next few years ' Eokeby,’ ' The Bridal 
of Triermain,’ and ' The Lord of the Isles ’ appeared, 
none of which were equal in merit to the first three great 
poems ; but meanwhile Scott had begun the wonderful 
series of the ' Waverley Novels.’ 

As early as 1805 Scott wrote the opening chapters 
of ' Waverley,’ and showed them to a friend, whose 
judgment was unfavourable, whereupon the manuscript 
was laid aside and forgotten. Eight years later the 
fragment came to light again, and was taken in hand 
and completed. 
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‘ Waverioy ’ was published in 1814, and ' Guy 
ilanncring,’ 'The Antiquary,' 'Old Mortality,’ ' Eob 
Pioy,’ and ‘ The Eleart of Midlothian ’ followed in suc- 
cessive years. These magnificent stories were the finest 
expression of Scott’s genius, and on them his fame will 
rest rather than on his poetry. They were written with 
the utmost speed ; but the materials had been gathering 
for years in Scott’s brain during his excursions into the 
Highlands and through the Border Country. 

Opinions are divided as to their real value regarded 
as works of imagination. Euskin would seem to rank 
Scott only a little lower than Shakspere as a creator of 
character ; but Carlyle says, ' Shakspere fashions his 
characters from the heart outwards : Scott fashions them 
from the skin inwards, never getting near the heart 
of them. The one set become living men and women ; 
the other amount to little more than mechanical ^^ases, 
deceptively painted automatons.’ 

But to ordinary readers no characters can be more 
real and lifelike than 'Dandle Dinmont,’ ' Jenny Deans,’ 
and a host of others, and Carlyle’s criticism seems 
gi'udging and inadequate. 

The success of the poems and novels caused a great 
change in Scott’s mode of life. In 1804 the pretty 
cottage of Lasswade was forsaken for Ashestiel, a house 
beautifully situated on the Tweed, with the Yarrow and 
Ettriek and Teviot, and all the scenery of ' The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ’ close at hand. 

Then, in 1811, he bought for 4,000Z. a farm of 100 
acres, a few miles lower clown the Tweed, and gave it the 
now famous name of Abbotsford. He removeck thither 
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in flay 1812, and in a letter to a friend he gives a 
humorous description of the flitting : 

The neighbours have been much delighted with the procession of my 
furniture, in which old swords, bows, targets, and lances make a con- 
► spicuous show. A family of turkeys was accommodated within the 
helmet of preux chevalier of ancient Border fame; and the very 
cows, for aught I know, were bearing banners and muskets. 

I assure your ladyship that this caravan, attended by a dozen of 
ragged rosy peasant children, carrying fishing-rods and si)ears, and 
leading ponies, greyhounds, and spaniels, would, as it crossed the 
Tweed, have furnished no bad subject for the pencil, and really 
reminded me of one of the gipsy groups of Callot upon their march. 

As Scott's wealtli increased, lie bought move and 
more land, and the modest house, which he had at first 
intended, grew into a castle, and was filled with all that 
an antiquarian and man of taste could wish for. The 
hospitality he dispensed was splendid, and princes and 
poets and all sorts of distinguished persons were 
num]9ered among his guests. 

In 1817 Scott suffered a severe attack of illness. 
It passed oft' quickly, but returned again, and in 1819 
' The Bride of Lammermoor ’ was written from his 
dictation while he lay ill in bed, and after his recovery 
he could not remember any single incident or dialogue 
in the stoiy. 

Prom this time his novels show declining power, 
though several of them, such as ^ Ivanhoe,’ ^ Kenilworth,’ 
'The Fortunes of Nigel,’ 'Quentin Durward,’ 'Bed- 
gauntlet,’ and ' Woodstock ’ are of very high merit. 

But during these years Scott had been writing too 
fast, and had been burdened besides with heavy cares. 
His early work, ' The Border Minstrelsy,' had been beau- 
tifully pointed by an old schoolfellow, J ames Ballantyne, 
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who was then in a humble position in Kelso, ^cott 
encouraged him to come with his brother John to Edin- 
burgh, and to become publishers as well as printers, 
and Scott himself became a partner in 1805. Neither 
the Ballantynes nor Scott possessed the talents required * 
for conducting a great publishing busmess, and financial 
ruin, which was threatened more than once, came finally 
in 1826, and Scott found himself with the Ballantynes 
to be a debtor for more than 100,000Z. 

He had been created a baronet by the Prmce Eegent 
in 1818, and he hoped to found a family at Abbotsford, 
and the blow to his pride was a terrible one. But he 
determined to work himself free, and during the nest five 
years he reduced the debt by one-half. 

It was, however, a time of mtense misery. His wife 
died in 1826, soon after his bankruptcy, and his own 
attacks of illness became more frequent. In 18M the 
Government placed at his disposal a man-of-war to carry 
him on a visit to Italy ; but he could not rest there, and 
returned in 1832 to Abbotsford to die. 

As we descended the vale of the Gala, he began to gaze about him, 
and by degi'ees it was obvious that he was recognising the features of 
that familiar landscape. Presently he murmured a name or two — 

‘ Gala Water, surely — Buckholm — Torwoodlee.’ As we rounded the hill 
at Ladhope, and the outline of the Eiklons burst on him, he became 
greatly excited, and when, turning himself on his couch, his eye caught 
at length his own towers, at the distance of a mile, he sprang up with 
a cry of delight. 

The sad story of the next two months is told very 
beautifully by his son-in-law and biographer, Lockhart, 
and in September the end crime. 

About half -past one p.m, on September 21, Sir W^alter breathed his 
last, in the presence of all his children. It was a beauti&l day— so 
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warft that every window was wide open— and so perfectly still that the 
sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we hnelt around the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes. 


BYRON 

We have seen that Wordsworth, Scott, and Southey, in 
their mature age, set down a beautiful record of the 
recollections of their childhood and of the kindly influ- 
ences under which they grew up. Of Byx'on we have no 
such record, and the story of his childhood, as far as we 
know it, is an unhappy one. 

His father, Captain Byron, was a profligate who 
married not for love, but for money, and, after wasting 
his wife’s fortune, separated from her. He died in 1791, 
when*> the little boy George, their only child, was three 
years old. 

His mother was a Miss Gordon of Gight, a Highland 
heiress, but she was left as a widow with a pittance of 
little more than lOOL a year, and lived in retirement in 
Aberdeen. She was passionately fond of her child, but 
was capricious and violent in temper ; and, though the 
boy loved her, he could not respect her. The boy him- 
self was very beautiful in features, but was deformed in 
one of his feet, and all his life through he was painfully 
sensible of this defect. 

The family of the Byrons was a very ancient one, 
and at that thne its head was William, the fifth lord, 
who, from his wild life, w^as called ^ the wicked lord.' In 
1794 hi§* grandson died, and the future poet, who was 
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his grand-nephevr, became the next heir. In 1798 the 
old lord died, and Bjtoii and his mother bade farewell to 
Scotland, and took possession of Newstead Abbey. Two 
years later he went to Harrow, and formed there several 
enthusiastic friendships, and made his first essays in 
verse. 

My first (lasli into poetry (lie says) was as early as 1800. It was the 
ebullition of a passion for my first cousin, Margaret Parker, one of the 
most beautiful of evanescent beings. I have long forgotten the verses, 
but it would be difficult for me to forget her— her dark eyes, her long 
eyelashes— her completely Greek cast of face and figure. I was then 
about twelve— she rather older, perhaps a year. She died about a year 
cr two afterwards. 

A few jx'ars later the youth fell in love with anofehei: 
cousin, Mary Chaworth, and it was a terrible disappoint-, 
ment to him when she was married to another. In later 
years, in a foreign land, he wrote vuth mani^ tears the 
poem entitled ‘ The Dream,’ whicdi is the sad sk)ry of 
his love: 

As the sweet moon on the horizoji's verge, 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 

The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far cutgi'own his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 

And that w'as shining on him ; he had looked 
L'pon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 

She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 

But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 

Bor Ms eye followed hers, and saw with hers, 

WMeh coloured all his objects ; — he had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life. 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all. 

In 1805 Byron went to Cambridge, and two years 
later published a volume of poems entitled '^Hours of 
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Idleness.’ None of the poems show any great merit, 
though Wordsworth saw in them a promise of future 
excellence. In one of the pleasantest he recalls his 
childish recollection of the wild Highland scenery : 

Years have roll’d on, Loch na Garr, since I left you. 

Y'ears must elapse ere I tread you again : 

Nature of verdure and riov’rs has bereft you, 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 

England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved on the mountains afar ; 

Oh, for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 

The steep frowning gloiies of dark Loch na Garr ! 

A iiipijaut and insulting notice of the poems appeared 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview,’ and stung the young poet 
into fury. In 1809 he responded in the vigorous satire, 
‘English Bards and Scotch Eeviewers,’ written in the 
style of Pope’s ‘Dunciad,’ but with far inferior power. 
He sii-ikes out wildly against Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Scott, and many others of less note, and 
he compares the critic, Lord Jeffrey, to the infamous 
judge of that name. 

Health to immortal Jeffrey ! once, in name, 

England could boast a judge almost tbe same ; 

In soul so like, so merciful, yet just ; 

Some think that Satan has resign’d his trust, 

And given the s^jirit to the world again. 

To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 

But a few years later he w^as ashamed of his ^ Satire/ 
and did his best to suppress it. 

It was written (he says) when I was very young and very angry, and 
has been a thorn in my side ever since ; more particularly as almost all 
the persons animadverted upon became subsequently my acquaintances, 
and some ofathem my friends. 

* Y. : " E 
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Immediately after the publication of the ^ Satire ’ 
Bp’on set out on his travels to the East, accompanied by 
Kis friend Hobhonse, and by one or two servants. He 
sailed to Lisbon, visited some of the battlefields of Spain, 
then went on to Malta and Greece, and still further t(T 
Smyrna and Constantmople. He visited Athens both in 
going and returning, and his song ' Maid of Athens ’ is a 
pleasant memorial of his sojourn there. 

In July 1811 he was bach in England, and early in 
1812 the first two cantos of ' Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’ 
were published, and Byron ' wnke one morning and found 
himself famous.' These fine poems, though far inferior 
to some of his later wnrhs, show a wonderful advance in 
power over ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ and nothing is more 3:e- 
markable in Bjtoh’s career than the rapidity with which 
his mind expanded, until there wns no living English 
poet who could compete with him in sublimity and 
strength. The following stanza from the first canto of 
‘ Chiide Harold ’ forms part of a glowing description of 
the battlefield of Talavera : 

Lo ! where the giant on the mountain stands, 

His blood-red tresses deep'ning in the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 

And eye that scorchetli all it glares upon ; 

Eestless it rolls, now fix'd, and now anon 
Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done ; 

For on this morn three potent nations meet. 

To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 

B\Ton w’as now for a time the idol of London society, 
and he astonished and delighted the world with a sue- ‘ 
cession of brilliant metrical romances, ‘The Giaour,’ ‘The 
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BricTe of xibyclos/ ^ The Corsair/ ^Lara/ ^ Siege of 
Corinth/ and 'Parisina/ all of them dashed off with 
careless haste, and all containing passages of great 
beauty. Foremost among these passages may be placed 
'the comparison in ^ The Giaour ' of the present stiite of 
Greece with the beauty of a corpse in the first hours of 
death. 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly s-weet, so deadly fair, 

Wc start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 

\Yhich gleams, but warms no more its cherish’d earth ! 

Bjwon now made acquaintance with all the leading 
men of letters, and became the warm friend of several of 
them. His intercourse with Scott was especially cordial, 
and no mean jealousy came in to mar it, though the 
two were rivals in the fields of romance. ' I gave over 
writing romances ’ (says Scott) ' because Byron beat mo. 
He hits the mark, where I don't even pretend to fledge 
my arrow. He has access to a stream of sentiment un- 
known to me.’ On the other hand, Byron never ceased to 
admire the 'Author of Waverley,’ and styled him the 
' Wizard ’ and the ' Ariosto of the North.’ 

In January 1815 Byion married an heiress. Miss 
Milbanke, and the marriage proved a most unfortunate 
one. A daughter Ada was born in December, and in the 

e2 
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following January his wifo soparatocl from him for somo 
cause or causes which have never been exi^lained. But 
from the first the poet had melancholy forebodings of the 
result, and on the marriage day the image of his cousin 
Mary Cliawnrth haunted him. 

I saw him stand 

nefore an altar — with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair, but was not that w^hich made 
The Starlight of his Boyhood. 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he Si^oke 
The fitting tows, but heard not his o^^Tl words, 

And all things reel’d around him.^ 

Slarried life begun under such auspices was not 
likely to be completely happy ; and Byron was subject to 
Tiolent outbursts of passion, and his way of hfe was wild 
and irregular. Still the year had its joys as well as 
sorrows, and there are many evidences that Byi-on felt 
sorely wounded by the separation. The world whic% had 
so lately worshipped the poet now turned fiercely against 
him, and in April 1816 he left England never to return 
again in life. He went first to Brussels, then up the 
Ehine and prough Switzerland, and settled on the shore 
of Lake &ene^a, where he wrote the third canto of 
‘ Childe Harold,’ one of the most beautiful of all his 
works. 

In the opening stanzas he describes the bitterness of 
heart with which he quitted England : 

Once more uijon the waters ! yet cuoe more, 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Wek om !, to the roar ! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead I 


’ The Dream.’ 
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Though the strain'd mast should quiver as a reed, 

And the rent canvas huttoring strew the gale, 

Still must I on ; for I am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam to sail, 

WTiere'er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 

Then, a few stanzas later, comes the magnificent 
picture of the Eve of Waterloo; then, a little later, the 
beautiful song of the Ehine, 

The castled crag of Prackenfels ; 

and then the description of Lake Leman with its many 
beauties and its associations with Eousseau, Voltaire, and 
Gibbon : 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 

W'ith the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
' To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn Ocean’s roar, but thy soft niurmuiin^ 

Sounds sweet as if a Sister's voice reprove:!, 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 

A few months later he ^Yrote 'ilanfred,’ the best of 
all his dramas unless we except ' Gain,’ and one which 
Goethe praised warmly. There are passages in it almost 
without number of lovely description, vAile tones of 
remorse and despair are continually recurring. 

Manfred. She was like me in lineaments —her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said, were like to mine ; 

But soften’d all, and temper'd into beauty ; 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings. 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe ; nor these 
Alone, hut with them gentler powers than mine, 
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Pity, and smiley, and tears Inch I had not ; 

And tenderness '“hut that I had for her ; 

Humility — and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine— -her virtues were her own — 

I loved her, and destroyed her 1 
p 7 tc li . W i th thy hand ? 

jiaiifred. Hot with my hand, but heart- which broke her heart — 
It gazed on mine, and withered. 


^ Manfred ’ was finished early in 1817 at Yenice, and 
there Byron lived for the next two years, leading a 
dissolute life, and writing the fourth canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold ’ and the early cantos of ^Don Juan.’ 

The fourth canto of ' Childe Harold ’ is not more 
beautiful than the third, but it is far grander, and the 
magnificent pictures of Venice and Eome in their decay, 
of Santa Croce, and the tombs of Petrarch and Tasso 
are the natural outpourings of the melancholy spirit of 
Byron, while the noble address to the ocean gfi^es a 
magnificent finish to the whole poem. 

‘ Don J nan ’ is the last gi*eat work of Byron, and in 
some respects it is the greatest of all. In his earlier 
works the poet himself, with his indignant sorrows, has 
been too constantly present in the picture, but in this 
poem his painting is thoroughly objective. The earlier 
cantos especially contain an endless variety, and excite 
a never-failing interest ; and critics who exclaimed most 
bitterly against the moral tendency of the w^ork w-ere 
most ready to acknowledge its unrivalled power. The 
great Goethe was charmed with it, and said : 

‘ Don Juau ’ is a tliorouglily genial work— misantliropical to the 
bitterest savageuess, tender to the most exquisite delicacy of sweet 
feelings ; and when we once understand and appreciate the author, and 
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niake*iip our minds not fretfully and vainly to wish him other than 
he is, it is impossible not to enjoy what ho chooses to pour out before 
us with such unbounded audacity — with such utter recklessness. 

And Sir "Walter Scott, in an affectionate tribute to 
•Byron’s memory, says : 

Neither ‘ Childe Harold,’ nor any of the most beautiful of Byron’s 
earlier tales, contain more exquisite morsels of poetry than are to be 
found scattered through the cantos of ‘ Don Juan,’ amidst verses which 
the author appears to have thrown off, with an effort as spontaneous as 
that of a tree resigning its leaves to the wind. 

The most beautiful part of the poem is the story in 
the second and third cantos of Haidee, the innocent 
maiden, yrho rescues Juan ^yhen be has been wrecked 
on one of the Cyclades, and is lying heavily sleeping and 
utterly exhausted in a cave on the shore. The following 
stanzas give a most charming picture : 

And down the clih the island virgin came, 

* And near the cave her quick, light footsteps drew, 

While the sun smiled on her with his first fiamo, 

And young Aurora kiss’d her lips with dew, 

Taking her for a sister ; just the same 

Mistake you would have made on seeing the two. 

Although the mortal, quite as fresh and fair, 

Had all the advantage, too, of not being air. 

And when into the cavern Haidee stepp’d 
All timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 
That like an infant Juan sweetly slept ; 

And then she stopp’d, and stood as if in awe, 

(For sleep is awful), and on tiptoe crept 
And wrapt him closer, lest the air, too raw. 

Should reach his blood, then o’er him still as death, 

Bent, with hush'd lips, that drank his scarce-drawn breath. 

For still he lay, and on his thin worn cheek 
A purple hectic play’d like dying day 
On the snow-tops of distant hills ; the streak 
Oi' sufferance yet upon his forehead lay. 
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Where the blue veins look’d shado-^Ty, shrunk, and weak ; 

And his black curls were dewy with the si)ray, 

Which weigh’d upon them yet, all damp and salt, 

Mix'd with the stony vapours of the vault. 

^Don Juan’ ^yas never completed. The sixteenth r 
canto is imperfect, and the fifteenth ends with the fol- 
lowing impressive stanza : 

Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 

’Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge. 

How little do we know that which we are ! 

How less what we may be ! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles ; as the old burst, new emerge, 

Lash’d from the foam of ages ; while the gra^'es 
Of empires heave but like some passing w’aves. 

This was written in 1823, and within a year the 
poet's life was ended. Byron had ever been an ardent 
lover of liberty, had grieved over the fall of Napoleon 
and the return of the Bourbons, had plotted witlAevo- 
lutionists in Italy, and now he cast in his lot with the 
Greeks w’ho were striving to throw off the yoke of Turkey. 

In July 1828 he sailed for Greece, and after spend- 
ing some time in the Ionian Islands he landed at Mis- 
solonghi in January 1824. Within a month he was 
seized with illness, and on xlpril 19 he died, amidst the 
universal grief of those whom he came to save. 


SHELLEY 

Vbucy Byssue Shelley, even mure than Byron, v’as a 
child of the revolutionary age, and inherited its deep 
discontent with the settled order of things, "and its 
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passionate yearning after a new era of liberty. Like 
Byron, too, lie was cut off at an early age while his genius 
was still immature, and the -works he has left are symbols 
of more excellent ones wdiich might have been expected 
*had he lived longer. 

He was born in August 1792, and belonged to a 
wealthy family in Sussex. At the age of ten he w^as sent 
to a private school at Brentford, and a little later to 
Eton. He wvas a dreamy, enthusiastic boy, wdio took 
little share in school sports, and was passionately fond 
of reading and of experimental science. 

Li 1810 he w^ent to Oxford and formed a warm friend- 
ship with Thomas Jefferson Hogg, a fellow^-student, w'ho 
afterw’ards wrote an interesting life of the poet. 

His features (Hogg tells us), his whole face, and particularly his 
head, were unusually small ; yet the last apiiearcd of a remarkable bulk, 
for his*hair was long and bushy, and in fits of absence, and in the 
agonies (if I may use the word) of anxious thought he often rubbed it 
fiercely Vyith his hands, or passed his fingers quickly through his locks 
unconsciously, so that it was singularly wild and rough. 

His features were not symmetrical (the mouth perhaps excepted), 
yet was the effect of the whole extremely powerful. They breathed an 
animation, a fire, an enthusiasm, a vivid cand preternatural intelligence, 
that I never met with in any other countenance. 

Shelley’s favourite study at Oxford was philosophy, 
and his favourite authors w^ere Hume and the atheistical 
philosophers of Prance, and he himself composed a tiny 
pamphlet wuth the title, ' The Necessity of Atheism.’ 
The pamphlet was brought before the notice of the 
college authorities, and in March 1811 Shelley and his 
friend Hogg -were expelled from the university. 

He now spent some restless, uneasy months in 
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London, and at first his father refused him any support, 
but afterwards allowed him 2001 a year. He paid fre- 
quent visits to his sisters, who w’ere at a school in Clap- 
ham, fell in love with Harriet Westbrook, one of their 
school-fellows, and in ikugust ran off with her to Scotland, ^ 
and was there married. 

After staying a while in Edmburgh the young couple 
went to York, where Hogg was settled ; then to Keswick, 
where Shelley gained the acquaintance of Southey ; then 
they crossed to Dublin, where Shelley strove to rouse 
the Irish on the subject of Catholic Emancipation; and 
then, a few months later, they left Ireland and settled in 
Wales. 

In 1813 Shelley’s first considerable poem, ' Queen 
Mab,’ was printed and was distributed privately among 
his friends. The poem has beautifully melodious pas- 
sages, but the thoughts are immature, and the notes are 
crammed with Shelley’s crude atheistical notions. A 
pirated edition was soon issued, but Shelley regretted 
that it was ever published. 

From Wales Shelley came to London, and m June 
1813 his first child lanthe was born. But from this 
time a coldness began between the husband and wife, 
and in 1814 they j)arted by mutual consent. Shelley 
almost immediately formed a new connection with Mary 
Godvin, the accomplished daughter of a philosophical 
writer whose books Shelley greatly admired. The couple 
paid a visit to France and Switzerland, and on their 
return they settled near Wmdsor Forest, and there 
SheUey composed his first great poem, ' Alastor.’ The 
opening lines of the poem are very beautiful. 
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Eartlij ocean, air, beloved brotherhood ! 

If our great mother have imbued my soul 
V/ith aught of natural piety to feel 
Your love, and recompense the boon with mine 
If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even, 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness ; 

If autumn’s hollow’ sighs in the sere wood, 

And winter robing with pure snow, and crowns 
Of starry ice, the grey grass and bare boughs ; 

If spring’s voluptuous pantings wdien she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, have been dear to me ; 

If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast, 

I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my brethren ; then forgive 
This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now’ ! 

We are told that doctors had declared Shelley at this 
time to be dying rapidly of consumption, and the poem 
is filled with a pensive melancholy. The story is of a 
youthful poet who wanders over all the earth and dies 
at last alone. 

There was a poet wdiose untimely tomb 
No human hands with pious reverence reared, 

But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o’er his mouldering bones a pyramid 
Of mouldering leaves in the waste wilderness ; 

A lovely youth — no mourning maiden decked 
With w^eeping flowers, or votive cypress wneath, 

The lone couch of his everlasting sleep ; 

Gentle, and brave, and generous, no lorn bard 
Breathed o’er his dark fate one melodious sigh. 

He lived, he died, he sang in solitude. 

Strangers have w’ept to hear his passionate notes, 

And virgins, as unknown he passed, have pined, 

And w'asted for fond love of his wdld eyes. 

The fire of those soft orbs has ceased to burn, 

Silence too, enamoured of that voice, 

“ Locks its mute music in her rugged ceil. 
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A little later in the poem are told how the poet 
wanders through the ruined temples of the East, and 
spells out theii- m^'steries. 

Meanwhile an Arab maiden brought his food, 

Her daily portion, from her father's tent, 

And spread her matting for his couch, and stole 
From duties and repose to tend his steps ; 

Enamoured, yet not daring for deep awe 
To speak her love : and watched his nightly sleep, 

Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips 
Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose : then, vhen red morn 
Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home, 

Wildered, and wan, and panting, she returned. 

"We have only to compare this figure of the Arab 
maiden with Haidee in ^ Don Juan ’ to feel the immense 
superiority of the latter. And indeed we may say of 
nearly all Shelley’s poetiy that it is very beautiful, but 
with the beauty of cloudland or dreamland ; it i? filled 
with sweet sounds and lovely images, but has only a 
faint trace of the human interest which is so strong in 
the poetry of Burns and Byron. 

In 1816 Shelley and Mary Godwin went again to 
Switzerland, and spent some months with Lord Byron on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, and Shelley’s influence may 
]3robably be traced in the etherial tones that pervade 
the third canto of ' Childe Harold.’ 

In the autumn they returned to England, and Shelley 
received the news that his wife, from whom he had parted 
two years before, had committed suicide. The sad news 
filled him with remorse, but he nevertheless married 
Mary Godwin a few months later. He sought to gain 
possession of his two children, hut they were made wards 
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m (Tliaiicery, and their custody was denied him, on the 
double grounds of the atheism in ^ Queen Mab ’ and of 
his conduct to the children’s mother. 

The summer months of 1817 were spent at Marlow 
•in Buckinghamshire, and here Shelley wrote ^ Laon 
and Cythna ; or, the Eevolt of Islam,’ a poem in twelve 
cantos in the staima of Spenser. The poet calls it ' a 
vision of the nineteenth century,’ and he pictures in it 

the awakeniug of an immense nation from their slavery and degra- 
dation to a true sense of moral dignity and freedom ; the bloodless 
dethronement of their oppressors, and the unveiling of the religious 
frauds by which they had been deluded into submission ; the tranquillity 
of successful patriotism, and the universal toleration and benevolence of 
true philanthropy. 

The following lines are from the fifth canto, and are 
part of a glowing address by the heroine to the assembled 
multikides : 

My brethren, we are free ! the plains and mountains, 

The gray sea-shore, the forests and the fountains, 

Are haunts of happiest dwellers ; — man and woman, 

Their common bondage burst, may freely borrow 
From lawless love a solace for their sorrow ; 

For oft we still must weep, since we are human, 

A stormy night’s serenest morrow, 

Whose showers are pity’s gentle tears, 

W'hose clouds are smiles of those that die 
Like infants without hopes or fears, 

And whose beams are joys that lie 
In blended hearts, now holds dominion ; 

The dawn of mind, which upwards on a pinion 
Borne, swift as sunrise, far illumines space, 

And clasps this barren world in its own bright embrace. 

My,brethren, we are free ! the fruits are glowing 
Beneath the stars, and the night winds are fiov.'ing 
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O’er the ripe corn, the birds and beasts are dreaming — 

Never again may blood of bird or beast 
Stain with its venomous stream a human feast, 

To the pure skies in accusation steaming. 

Avenging iroisons shall have ceased 
To feed disease and fear and madness, 

The dwellers of the earth and air 
fSball throng around our steps in gladness, 

Seeking their food or refuge there. 

Our toil from thought all glorious forms shall cull, 

To make this Earth, our home, more beautiful, 

And Science, and her sister Poesy 
Shall clothe in light the fields and cities of the free ! 

In 1818 the Shelleys left Eiiglaiicl and the poet never 
returned. They v’ent to Italy and visited the chief 
Italian cities, and finally settled at Pisa. At Venice they 
found Lord Bjnon, \vho read to them the first canto of 
‘ Don Juan,Avhile Shelley’s poem of ^ Julian and Maddalo’ 
gives an interesting picture of the friendly communings 
of the tvo poets. 

In 1819 Shelley produced his two greatest works, 'The 
Cenci ’ and the ' Prometheus Unbound.’ Of these two 
great dramas the former is the story of a hideous Italian 
tragedy which occurred in 1599, the memory of wdiich is 
preserved in legal records, and in Guido’s beautiful por- 
trait of Beatrice Cenci at Piome. Of all Shelley’s works 
his is the most popular, and in it he attains a realistic 
vividness which is not found in his other works. 

In the following lines the wicked Count Cenci reveals 
his fiendish nature : 

When I was young I thought of nothing else 
But pleasure ; and I fed on honey sweets ; 

Men, by St. Thomas ! cannot live like bees, 

And I grew tired:— yet, till I killed a foe, 
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And heard his groans, and heard his children’s groans, 

Knew I not what delight was else on earth, 

Which now delights me little. I the rather 
Look on such pangs as terror ill conceals — 

The dry, fixed eyeball ; the pale, quivering lip. 

Which tell me that the spirit weeps within 
Tears bitterer than the bloody sweat of Christ. 

I rarely kill the body, which preserves. 

Like a strong prison, the soul within my pow’er, 

Wherein I feed it with the breath of fear 
For hourly pain. 

And when he is exulting in the deaths of his sons and 
the ruin of his daughter, he exclaims : 

When all is done, out in the wide Campagna 
I will pile ux) my silver and my gold ; 
iMy costly robes, paintings and tapestries ; 

My parchments, and all records of my wealth, 

And make a bonfire in my joy, and leave 
Of my possessions nothing but my name ; 

Which shall be an inheritance to strip 
Its w'earer bare as infamy. 

And Beatrice, poor hapless girl ! after her father’s 
murder, when she is condemned to die, cries in her first 
agony : 

My Cxod ! can it be possible I have 

To die so suddenly ? So young to go 

Under the obscure, cold, rotting, w^ormy ground ; 

To be nailed down into a narrow place ; 

To see no more sweet sunshine ; hear no more 
Blithe voice of living thing ; muse not again 
Upon familiar thoughts, sad, yet thus lost — 

How fearful ! to be nothing ! Or to be . , . 

■What ? 0, w’here am I ? Let me not go mad ! 

Sw'eet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts ! If there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the void w^orld ; 

The ^Yide, grey, lam^oless, deep, unpeop>lecl world I 
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If all tilings then should be . . . my father’s spirit, 
His eye, his voice, his touch surrounding me ; 

The atmo^pheie and breath of my dead life ! 

If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 

Masked in grey hairs and wrinkles, he should come 

And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down ! 


But she soon grows calmer, and cheers her steiD- 
mofher as they go together to execution : 

Hero, mother, tie 

l\ry girdle for me» and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot ; aye, that does well. 

And yours, I see, is coming down. How often 
Have we not done this for one another ; now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 

We are quite ready. Well, ’tis very well. 

Of ^ Prometheus Unbound ’ we have no space to 
speak except to say it contains some of Shelley’s^finest 
lyrics, especially the one beginning— 

Life of Life ! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them. 


It abounds, too, in beautiful descriptive passages, 
among which may be mentioned the s^ieech of Prome- 
theus with which the drama opens, and his speech in 
the third act, describing the happy place where he and 
Asia w’ill dw’ell together. 

In 1820 SheUey wrote the well-known ^Ode to a Sky- 
lark,’ ' The Sensitive Plant,’ ' The Witch of Atlas/ and 
other poems. In 1821 he wrote ^ Epipsychidion,’ a 
beautiful but very enigmatical poem, and also ^Adonais/ 
the eloquent lament over the death of Keats. 



SHELLEl 




Peace, peace ! lie is not dead, he doth not sleep, 

He hath awakened from the dream of life — 

’Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel ; fear and grief 
Convulse us, and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 

Nor. when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an iinlamented urn. 

He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

AYliich wields the world with never-wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

In the preface to ' Adonais ’ Shelley describes the 
burial“j)lace of Keats at Eome : 

The romantic and lovely cemetery of the Protestants in that city, 
under the xwramid which is the tomb of Cestius, and the massive wails 
and towers, now mouldering and desolate, which farmed the circuit of 
ancient Piome. The cemetery is an open space among the ruins, covered 
in winter with violets and daisies- It might make one in love with 
death to think that one should be buried in so sweet a place. 

To this quiet resting-place SheUey’s ashes were brought 
in the nexi? year, 182 ; 2 . He had come to Pisa to welcome 

Y, F 
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his old friend Leigh Hunt, and was returning in a small 
coasting vessel, when a terrible thunderstorm came on 
and the boat was wrecked. A week later the poet’s body 
was found, and was burnt upon the shore in the presence^ 
of Byron, Leigh Hunt, and others. The ashes were 
taken to Borne, and the poet’s heart was brought to 
England. 


CARLYLE 

Teowas Carlyle has exercised in the nineteenth century 
the same kind of influence that Johnson did in the 
eighteenth, but a wider and deeper one. As Johnson 
was surrounded by Burke, and Goldsmith, and Eeynolds, 
and others who loved and reverenced him, so Carlyle 
had his circle of admirers — Biuskiii, and Browniifg, and 
Emerson, and Dickens, and others, not to speak of the 
hundreds and thousands who never saw him, but whose 
enthusiasm for learning was first kindled by his wise 
and earnest words. 

He was born in the httle village of Ecclefechan in 
Dumfriesshire, in December 1795, a few months before 
Eobert Burns passed awaay. His father, James Carlyle, 
was a mason and peasant farmer, a man of little educa- 
tion, but of remarkable natural endowments and force of 
character. His son’s love and reverence for him find a 
very beautiful expression in the ' Memoir of James 
Carl 3 de’ which forms the first part of the ‘ Eeminiscences.’ 

Thomas w^as sent at the age of nine to the Annan 
Grammar School, and in 1809 he went to the Edinburgh 
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University, trudging over the eighty miles of hill and 
dale with a single companion. 

A charming secluded shepherd country, with excellent shepherd 
►population, nowhere setting up to be picturesque, but everywhere honest, 
comely, w’eil done-to, peaceable, and useful. 

No company to you but the rustle of the grass underfoot, the tinkling 
of the brook, or the voices of innocent inimeval things. You had the 
world and its waste imbroglios of joy and woe, of light and darkness to 
yourself alone. You could strip barefoot if it suited better, carry shoes 
and socks over shoulder, hung on your stick ; clean shirt and comb 
were in your pocket; omnia vica mccwn i)orto. You lodged with 
shepherds who had clean solid cottages ; wholesome eggs, milk, oat 
bread, porridge, clean blankets to their beds, and a great deal of human 
sense and unadulterated natural politeness. 

Carlyle was sent to the university that he might be 
trained for the ministry ; but he felt, year by year, less 
inclination for that vocation, and in 1817 he finally 
determined against it. Meanwhile he had been engaged 
in teaching first in Edinburgh, then in his old school at 
Annan, and in 1816 at Kirkcaldy, where Edward Irving 
also was a teacher. The friendship between the two 
youths made the next few years a ifieasant time, and in 
Carlyle’s ^ Keminiscences of Irving ’ there are delightful 
records of excursions and friendly commimings. 

Such colloquies, and such rovings about in bright scenes, in talk or 
in silence, I have never had since. 

The beach of Kirkcaldy in summer twilights, a mile of the smoothest 
sand, with one long w'ave coming on gently, steadily, and breaking in 
gradual explosion into harmless melodious white, at your hand all the 
way ; the break of it, rushing along like a mane of foam, beautifully 
sounding and advancing, ran from south to north, from the AVest Burn 
to Kirkcaldy harbour, through the whole mile’s distance. This wms a 
favourite SQpne, beautiful to me still, in the far aw'ay. "We roved in the 
woods too, sometimes till all w'as dark. 
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After a while Irviiig went away to be assistant 
minister to Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow, and from thence to 
London to win immense po23ularity as a preacher, and 
to end his life in sadness and disappointment in 1834. 
But the friendship remained warm and true to the end, 
and Carlyle gave passionate vent to his grief in a short 
paper in 1835 on the 'Death of Edward Irvhig,' 

In 1818 Ccirlyle left Kirkcaldy and abandoned the 
j)rofession of teacher, and the next few years were 
rendered miserable by ill-health and mental distress. 
He roamed over the moors of Dumfriesshire and the 
streets of Edinburgh, almost distracted at times, and he 
has painted the gloom of this period in ' Sartor Eesartus,’ 
in the chapters on the ' Sorrows of Teufelsdrockh,’ and 
on the ' Everlasting No.’ 

The heart ■svithiii me, iinvisited by any heavenly clewclroj?, was 
smouldering in sulphurous, slow-consuming fire. Almost since ^earliest 
memory I had shed no tear ; or once only, when I, murmuring half 
audibly, recited Faust’s Death vSong— that wild Sdig dcr den er im 
Sicge^glanic findct (BayiiY ^yhom he finds in battle’s splendour)— and 
thought that of this last friend even I was not forsaken, that Destiny 
i seif could not doom me not to die. 

Eeligious doubts were among Carlyle's bitterest 
sorrows, and in this respect he differed widely from 
Irving, whose faith was simple and fervent and unques- 
tioning. At the end of one of their summer excursions, 
when they were on the point of parting, Carlyle tells us : 

W’e leant our backs to a dry stone fence, and, looking into the 
western radiance, continued in talk yet a while, loth both of us to go. 
It was just here, as the sun was sinking, Irving actually drew from me 
by degi'ees, in the softest manner, the confession that I did not think as 
he of the Christian religion, and that it was vain for me- to expect I 
ever could or should. This, if this was so, he had pre-engaged to take 
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well of mo, like an elder brother, if I would be frank with him. And 
right loyally he did so, and to the end of his life we needed no conceal- 
ment on that head. 

In ^ Sartor Eesartus/ after the chapter on the ' Ever> 
.lasting No/ there soon follows that on the "Everlastnig 
Yea/ and we feel that Carlyle has done battle with his 
doubts, and has silenced them if not quelled them. 

To me nothing seems more natural than that the Son of IMan — when 
such God-given mandate first prophetically stirs within him, and the 
Clay must now be vanquished or vanquish — should be carried of the 
spirit into grim Solitudes, and there, fronting the Tempter, do grimmest 
battle with him ; defiantly setting him at naught, till he yield and lly. 

Name it as we choose : with or without visible Devil, whether in the 
natural Desert of rocks and sands, or in the populous moral Desert of 
selfishness and baseness, to such Temptation are we all called. Our 
wilderness is the wide world in anhUheistic Century ; our Forty Days arc 
long years of suffering and fasting ; nevertheless, to these also comes an 
end. Yes, to me also was given, if not Victor}*, yet the consciousness of 
Battle, and the resolve to persevere therein while life or faculty is left. 
To me, also, entangled in the enchanted forests, demon peopled, doleful 
of sighfand of sound, it was given, after weariest wanderings, to work 
out my way into the higher sunlit slopes of that Mountain which has 
no summit, or whose summit is in Heaven only. 

The study of German literature, especially of Goethe, 
helped to bring calmness and strength to Carlyle's rest- 
less spirit, and his two earliest works of consequence 
were the ^ Life of Schiller ’ and the translation of Goethe's 
' Wilhelm Meister.’ 

In 1824 he paid a visit to Irving in London, and 
there is a pleasant record of the visit in the ^ Eemini- 
scences/ Irving was at the height of his own success, 
and was buoyant and encouragmg. 

‘ You will see now,’ he would say ; ‘one day we two will shake hands 
across the brook, you as first in literature, I as first in disunity, and 
people will say, “ Both these fellows are from Annandale. Where is 
Annandale f ” ’ 
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It now that he paid the visits to Coleridge wtiich 
enabled him many years later to draw" the famous 
picture in the ' Life of Sterling.’ 

In November Carlyle paid a short visit to Paris with 
two of Irving’s friends, and saw, with the keen eyes which 
missed nothing and forgot nothing, the scenery of the 
great drama of the Pievolution. Next year he was back 
in Scotland, and was busy with his translations of 
^ German Eomance.’ 

In 1826 he married Miss Jane Welsh, the daughter 
of Dr. Welsh of Haddington, a lady wLom hehadknowm 
since 1821, and w'ho had been the brightest and best of 
Irving’s pupils. 

No married life with its joys and sorrows is better 
known to us than theirs. Mrs. Carlyle was herself a 
woman of genius, and the collection of her letters gives 
the brightest and wittiest picture of their life afte^* they 
came to London. 

The young couple settled first at Comley Bank, near 
Edinburgh, and Cailyle gained the friendship of the 
great Jeffrey, and began to write for the ^ Edinburgh 
Review" ’ the series of his well-known articles, ^ Jean 
Paul,’ ' Goethe,’ “"Heyne,’ ^ Burns,’ and others. In 1828 
they moved to Craigenputtock, a lonely farmhouse 
among the hills of Dumfriesshire, wLere they lived for 
six years. Carl3de continued to write articles for the 
‘Edinburgh’ and the ‘Foreign Eeviewg’ and other 
periodicals, and in this hilly solitude he meditated and 
wrote his great work, ‘ Sartor Eesartus.’ 

The most interesting part of this work is Part IL, 
which is in a sense autobiograjphical, and, under other 
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nam^s, Ecclefeclian, and Annan, and James Carlyle, and 
other places and persons can he recognised. The follow- 
ing extract gives a pleasant picture, which may be com- 
pared wdth that of the lame little T\"aiter Scott lying 
•among the tufts of heather at Smailholm. 

On fine evenings I was wont to carry forth my supper, and eat it 
out of doors. On the coping of the orchard wali, which I could reach 
by climbing, my porringer was placed : there, many a sunset, have I, 
looking at the distant western mountains, consumed, not without relish, 
my evening meal. Those lines of gold and azure, that hush of world’s 
expectation as Day died, were still a Hebrew speech for me ; neverthe- 
less, I was looking at the fair illuminated Letters, and had an eye for 
their gilding. 

The beautiful maiden Blumine, who is mentioned 
in later chapters, is said to have been a Miss Margaret 
Gordon, a Highland lady, poor and proud, but beautiful 
and good. She also had been one of Irving’s pupils, 
and tome letters of hers to Carlyle, gentle and wise in 
tone, have been preserved. In later years they met, but 
as strangers, in London, ' on horseback both of us, and 
meeting in the gate of Hyde Park, wTen her eyes (but 
that was all) said to me almost touchmgly, Yes, yes, 
that is you.” ’ 

The solitude of Craigenjmttock was especially weari- 
some to Mrs. Carlyle, but it w^as relieved occasionally by 
the visits of Jeffrey, of Carlyle’s father, and in 1833 by 
a most delightful one of tbe American Emerson, 

I found the house (he tells us) amid desolate heathery hills, where 
the lonely scholar nourished his mighty heart. He was tall and gaunt, 
with a cliii-like brow, self-possessed, and holding his extraordinary 
powers of conversation in easy command ; clinging to his northern 
accent witja evident relish ; full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming 
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humour, which floated everything he looked upon. He was already 
turning his eyes towards London with a scholar’s appreciation. 
London is the heart of the world, he said, wonderful only from the mass 
of Inunan beings. He liked the huge machine. 

To London they came the next j^ear, and settled in 
Cheyne Row, in the house which was to be Carlyle’s for 
nearly fifty years to come. Here, during the next two 
years, he wrote his great prose poem, the ^ History of 
the French Revolution,’ perhaps the most perfect of all 
his works. The subject had long been deeply interesting 
to him, and he had already touched it in preliminary 
sketches in his articles on ' Yoltaire,’ ' Diderot,’ and the 
‘Diamond Necklace.’ In the latter w^ork there is a 
most pathetic picture of the death of Marie Antoinette 
w'hich may rival Burke's impassioned outburst of 
eloquence. 

John Stuart Mill was at this time one of Caijljde’s 
most devoted admirers, and gathered hooks for him 
treating of the French Revolution, and handed over to 
him materials which he had himself collected for a ^vork 
on the subject. 

When the first volame W'as finished, it was lent in 
manuscript to Mill, and was destroyed through the care« 
lessness of a servant. Poor Mill was in despair, and 
Carlyle himself scarcely less so ; but after infinite trouble 
the volume was rewvritten, and Mrs. Carlyle thought it 
had gained in concentrated force through the terrible 
ordeal of its birth. 

The work was finished at last, and was such a history 
as had seldom or never been written. It is with rising 
tears and quickened pulses that we read maify of the 
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chaj^ters, and wc feel that Carlyle lias the poet’s vision 
and inspiration as veil as the historian’s knowledge 
and research. We have space for one extract only — 
that of the death- bed of Louis XV. 

Yes, poor Louis, Death hath found thee. No palace walls or life- 
guards, gorgeous tapestries or gilt buckram of stiffest ceremonial could 
keep him out; but he is here, here at the very life-breath, and will 
extinguish it. Thou, whose whole existence hitherto was a chimera 
and scenic show, at length becomest a reality ; sumptuous Versailles 
bursts asunder, like a dream, into void Immensity ; Time is done, and 
all the scaffolding of Time falls wrecked with hideous clangour round 
thy soul : the pale kingdoms yawn open ; there must thou enter, naked, 
all unking’d, and await what is appointed thee ! Unhappy man, there 
as thou turnest, in dull agonj', on thy bed of weariness, what a 
thought is thine ! Purgatory and Hell-hre, now, all too possible, in the 
prospect : in the retrospect,— alas ! vhat thing didst thou do that were 
not better undone ; what mortal didst thou generously help ; what 
sorrow hadst thou mercy on ? 

Frightful, 0 Louis, seem these moments for thee. We will pry no 
further ^to the horrors of a sinner’s death-bed. 


We must hasten over the remainder of Carlyle’s life, 
though it is a period of forty years. His writings as 
yet brought him in little money, and they made their way 
more rapidly in America than in England. Emerson 
W'as his enthusiastic friend, and urged him to come to 
America to lecture, and Harriet Martineau and others 
urged him to do the same at home. 

It W’as a task which he dreaded above all things, hut 
he gathered himself together and did it W'ell. His first 
course began on May 1, 1837, and the subject, ' German 
Literature,’ was one he knew’ well. 

In May 1838 another course follow^ed, and another 
in 1889, and in May 1840 there came the final course, 
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the ^ Lectures on Heroes,’ Avhich alone he thought worthy 
of repubiication. 

In 1839 he addressed himself to what he called the 
' Condition of England Question,’ in the remarkable 
wwk entitled ‘Chartism,’ and in 1843 returned to it^ 
in ‘Past and Present,’ and once more, in ‘Latter Day 
Pamphlets,’ in 1850. 

The ‘ Lectures on Heroes ’ had set him thinking 
seriously on Cromwell, and in 1845 he finished the 
‘ Letters and Speeches,’ which some reckon as his 
masterpiece. It is certainly a work of excellent merit, 
and has wonderfully life-like little pictures of the buried 
seventeenth century. 

In 1851 he dashed off the beautiful sketch of John 
Sterling’s life, and then set himself to what proved a long 
and weary task, the ‘ History of Friedrich II. of Prussia.’ 
He read books innumerable, he visited Germai^y and 
travelled over Friedrich’s battle-fields, and laboured 
incessantly at the work, though it often wearied and 
disgusted him. 

At the end of 1864 it was finished and was well 
received in England, and better still in America. 
Emerson enthusiastically declared that 

Vriedrich was the ^Yittiest booh that was ever written ; a booh that one 
would think the English people would rise up in mass and thank the 
author for by cordial acclamation, and signify, by crowning him with 
oak leaves, their joy that such a head existed among them. 

In 1866 he accei^ted the invitation to be Lord Eector 
of the Edinburgh University, and many men now living 
remember his speech as the grandest they ever listened 
to. While resting peacefully with his r(?lations in 
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Diirfffries, during tlie next few da^^s, he received news of 
his wife's sudden death, and ^ the light of his life was 
gone out.’ 

In the years that still remained to him of life, his 
•chief literary work w^as the arranging his wife’s letters 
for publication, and in wanting her memoir, and that of 
his and her early friend, Edward Irving. 

He W'as surrounded by friends who loved and honoured 
him; but life w^as a w^eary burden, and he passed away 
in February 1881. 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY 

SiK Waltee Scott’s last great novel wars published in 
1826, and he himself passed away in 1832, Meanwhile, 
there were growing up to manhood tw'O youths who 
w^ere io rival him in pow^er, though in style they re- 
sembled not him, but rather Smollett and Fielding, 

Of the tw'O, DickenS W’as the younger by a year, but 
his genius shone out earlier, for ' Pickwick ’ was published 
in 1836, while Thackeray’s ' Vanity Fair ’ came ten 
years later. From that time oinvard for nearly tw'enty 
years the twn great writers worked in friendly emula- 
tion, and Dickens wTote a touching tribute of praise 
when Thackeray suddenly died in 1863. 

Dickens wns born in 1812, at Portsea, and his father 
was a clerk in Portsmouth Dockyard. Vhen Charles 
was two years old the family removed to London, then 
two years later to Chatham, then to London again when 
he was nine years old. Then began for the little boy 
the years' of sordid misery which are faithfully related 
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in several chapters of ' David Copperfieldd Por the 
Mr. Mieawber of that story is no other than Dickens’s 
own father, wdio, after struggling in vain with money 
difficulties, -was carried away to prison, telling the broken- 
hearted bo}' ' that the sun wvas set upon him for ever.’ 

Then ho describes his first visit to his father in 
prison in the very words of 'David Copperfield.’ 

My father was waiting for me in the lodge, and we went up to his 
room {on the top story but one), and cried very much. And he told me, 
I remember, to take warning by the Marshalsea, and to observe that if 
a man had twenty pounds a year, and spent nineteen pounds nineteen 
shillings and sixpence, he would be happy ; but that a shilling spent the 
other way would make him wretched. 

Tlie boy hiuiself w^as sent to work at a blacking ware- 
house in the Strand, and felt very wretched and forlorn. 

It is wonderful to me how I could have been so easily east away at 
such an age. It is wonderful to me that, even after my descent into 
the poor little drudge I had been since we came to London, no^ne had 
compassion enough on me~a child of singular abilities, quick, eager, 
delicate, and soon hurt, bodily or mentally — to suggest that something 
might have been spared, as certainly it might have been, to place me at 
any common school. 

The miseries of that time he could never forget, and 
many years later he wwites : 

Even now, famous and caressed and happy, I often forget in my 
dreams that I have a dear wife and children ; even that I am a man ; 
and wander desolately back to that time of my life. 

But brighter days were coming. His father was re- 
leased from prison and became a newspaper reporter. 
Charles was after a time taken from the blacking manu- 
factory, and sent to a school in the Hampstead Eoad ; 
then, at the age of fifteen, he became an attorney’s 
clerk; and a little later, like his father, he**became a 
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reporter, first in the law courts, and afterwards in the 
gallery of the House of Commons. 

His first essay in fiction was the amusing sketch of 
' Hr. Minns and his Cousin,’ wdiicli was published in 
the ' Old Monthly Magazine ’ in 183B, and Dickens tells 
us how^ great was his delight to see himself in print. 

• I walked down to W'^estminster Hall, and turned into it for half an 
hour, because my eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride that they 
could not bear the street, and were not tit to be seen there. 

Other sketches followed, liotli in this magazine and 
in the ^Evening Chronicle ’ ; and in 1836 these scattered 
papers were collected into two volumes entitled ' Sketches 
by Boz,’ and were published with illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. 

The same year the immortal ‘ Pickwick ’ began to 
appear in shilling monthly numbers, and soon attained 
an imfhense popularity. Old and young, high and low, 
were delighted wuth its overflowing fun and its droll 
characters, and it is still perhaps the most widely read 
of all Dickens’s books. 

■While ' Pickwick ’ was still appearing " Oliver Twist ’ 
was begun, and both that story and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ 
appeared during 1838-9. Then, in 1840, ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop ’ appeared, wuth its sw’eetly pathetic story 
of Little Nell, and ‘ Barnaby Piudge ’ follow^ed in the next 
year. 

In all of these novels Dickens displays a w’onderful fer- 
tility of invention. Fielding’s characters can be numbered 
by the dozen, but here they are in hundreds, and most of 
them poss^ess a very high degree of freshness and origi- 
nality, Sam WMller, in particular, is as Avonderful a 
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creation as Shakspere’s Fiilstaff. Many of the characters 
are, however, exaggerated and unreal; but, while the story 
is one of broad comedy, this seems natural enough. Some 
of the villains, such as Quilp in ^ The Old Curiosity Shop,b 
and Dennis in Barnaby Paidge,’ are grotesque rather 
than horrible; but Fagiii and Bill Sikes are powerful 
and lifelike studies of evil natures. In his pictures of 
children in their joys and sorrows Dickens is always 
beautiful and true, and it is this which gives so great a 
charm to ' Oliver Twist ’ and ' The Old Curiosity Shop.’ 

In 1842 Dickens visited America, and on his return 
wrote Olartin Chuzzlewit.’ This novel was not so 
popular as its predecessors, and in America it caused 
much offence by its unflattering descriptions; but the 
character of Pecksniff is a wonderful creation, and Euth 
and Tom Pinch are delightful. 

In 1844 Dickens went to Italy, and the next few 
years he spent chiefly in Genoa and Lausanne and 
Paris. Before startmg, he wrote the first of his Christ- 
mas books, the ‘ Christmas Carol,’ and with it delighted 
the hearts of all good men. AYho can listen,’ said 
Thackeray, Go objections regardmg such a book as this ? 
It seems to me a national benefit, and, to every man or 
woman who reads it, a personal kindness.’ 

His next great w^ork was 'Dombey and Son,’ wdiich 
was meant as a rebuke to pride, as ^ Martin Chuzzlewit ’ 
had been to hypocrisy. The picture of little Paul 
Dombey is a very beautiful one, and the description of 
his death is no less affecting than that of Little Nell. 

‘Now lay me down,’ he said ; ‘ and Floy, come close tcfe me, and let 
me see you.’ 
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Sister and brother wound their arms around each other, and the 
golden light came streaming in, and fell upon them, locked together. 

‘ How fast the river runs, between its green banks and the rushes, . 
Floy ! But it is very near the sea, I hear the waves ; they always 
said so.’ 

• The golden ripple on the w'all came back again, and nothing else 
stirred in the room. The old, old fashion ! The fashion that came 
in with our first garments, and will last unchanged until our race has 
5;un its course, and the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. The 
old, old fashion — Death ! 

Oh, thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet, of Immor- 
tality ! And look upon us angels of young children, with regards not 
quite estranged, when the swift river bears us to the ocean. 

In 1849 ^ David Gopperfield’ was written, and, two 
years later, ^ Bleak House ’ and 'Hard Times.’ Dickens 
then w'ent once more on the Continent, and for three 
years spent most of his time in Boulogne and Baris. 
'Little Dorrit’ was written in 1855, and the 'Tale of 
Two Cities ’ in 1857. This last book is the fruit of his 
sojourn in Paris, and is a picture of the stormy times of 
the Pievolution. 

It has been one of my hopes (he says) to add something to the 
popular and picturesque means of understanding that terrible time, 
though no one can hops to add anything to the philosophy of Mr, 
Carlyle’s wonderful book. 

With the exception of 'Barnaby Paidge,’ this is the 
only instance of Dickens making an incursion into the 
domain of histoiy, and here his success falls far short of 
that of Thackeray and Scott. His great and peculiar 
strength lay in the delineation of life as it passed around 
him, and especially of the crowd of whimsical characters 
that were to be met with in the great London whidi he 
‘ knew so well. 

In 1858 Dickens began his series of public readings 
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from his works, and continued them nearly till the time 
of his death. He was received everywhere with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and the lectures were a great finan- 
cial success ; but the fatigue and excitement were most 
injurious, and certainly hastened his death. In 1867 he 
crossed once more to America to give a course of readings, 
and he gave a final course in England after his return in 
1868. 

His last novels were ^ Great Expectations ’ in 1860, 
' Our Mutual Friend ’ in 1864, and ' The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,' which w^as left unfinished. The fragment 
is a very beautiful one, and shows little or no decay of 
power, either in the sketching of the persons and places, 
or in the management of the j^lot, so far as it is un- 
folded. 

On the 9th of June 1870 he died. 

William Makepeace Thackeray was born iu 1811 
in Calcutta, where his father was in the Civil Service. 
He was sent home when a child to be educated in Eng- 
land, and in one of his lectimes he recalls the time. 

Vvlien I first England she yvtis in mourning for the young 
Princess Charlotte, the hope of the empire. I came from India as a 
child, and our ship touched at an island on the way home, where my 
black servant took me a walk over rocks and hills till we passed a 
garden where we saw a man walking. ‘ That is he,’ said the black man ; 

‘ that is Bonaparte ; he eats three sheep every day, and all the children 
cn whom he can lay hands.’ There were people in the British dominions, 
besides that poor black, who had an equal terror and horror of the 
Corsican ogre. 

Thackeray -n-as sent to the Charterhouse, the school 
of Steele and Addison, and the genius of the place may 
have helped to kindle his love for these two wrflers. He 
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often refers to liis old school in his rndtings, and it 
is the Grey Friars where Colonel Newcome ends his 
days. 

In 18*29 he went to Cambridge, but remained only a 
3"ear, and then he sjDent some time on the Continent, at 
Weimar, where he saw the great Goethe, and at Paris, 
^\llere he studied as an artist. He alwaj\s retained his 
love for art, and his works abound with descriptions of 
the merry vagabond life of artists. He never himself 
became a master, but he illustrated some of his own 
writings, and, though the drawing is defective, the humour 
is often exquisite. 

In 1832 he was back in England, and cams into pos- 
session of his fortune, but lost it all within a yeaj* or two 
in newspaper speculations. Then he became a waiter 
for the new'spapers and magazines, and Carlyle makes 
mention, in 1837, of an enthusiastic review of the *' French 
Eevolution ’ which appeared in the ' Times.’ 

The writer is one Thackeray, a half-monstrous Cornish giant, kinl 
of painter, Cambridge man, and Paris newspaper correspondent, who is 
now writing for his life in London. His article is rather like him, and 
I suppose calculated to do the book good. 

About the same time he began a series of sketches 
and stories in ^ Fraser’s Magazine,’ and they w^ere con- 
tinued during the next six or seven years. The series 
opened with the ‘ Memoirs of Jeames Tellowplush,’ and 
' The History of the Great Hoggarty Diamond ’ and the 
^ Memoirs of Barry Lyndon ’ w^ere among the stories 
which followed. 

In the ^ Memoirs of Yellowplush ’ Thackeray adopted 
the device 'of the comically inaccurate Bpelling wFich 
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Smollett had used in ‘ Humphrey Clinker,’ and iu his 
hands it becomes still more amusing. 

These stories in ‘Fraser’ are full of ^yit and comic 
touches, but there is a tone of sadness and bitterness 
running through them. The stoiy of ‘ Mr. Deuceace ah 
Paris ’ is as terrible as one of Balzac’s, and the ‘ Poor 
thing ! Poor thing ! ’ mth ^Bich it ends, comes from 
the -gaiter’s heart. 

Thackeray had his own private griefs, which reflected 
themselves in his writings. He married in 1837; but in 
a few years his wife, to whom he w’as deeply attached, lost 
her reason, and he was left without the comforts of a 
home. Vanittu vcudtatu}}i — bright hopes, bitter disappoint- 
ments — is the sermon which he never tires of preaching. 
He w^as a cynic, but one of the most genial and compas- 
sionate, with the keenest eye for the folly and meanness 
of human nature, but with a heait full of sj^mpa^hy for 
its w^eakness. 

After his death a friend wrote of him : 

He was a cj'nic ! By liis life all wrought 

Of generous acts, niild words, and gentle ways ; 

His heart T\dde open to all kindly thought, 

His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise. 

He w’as a cynic ! You might read it writ 
In that broad brow, crowned with its silver hair ; 

In those blue eyes, with childlike candour lit, 

In that sweet smile his lips were wont to wear. 

About 1840, or a little later, Thackeray joined the staff 
of ‘Punch,’ and continued to be a contributor for ten 
years or more. 

In ‘ Punch ’ his amusing ‘ Snob Papers ’ appeared, 
and in his introductory chapter he tells us : ^ 
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i'^iave (and for this gift I congratulate myself with a Beep and 
Abiding Thankfulness) an eye for a Snob. If the Truthful is the 
Beautiful, it is Beautiful to study even the Snobbish ; to track Snobs 
through history, as certain little dogs in Hampshire hunt out truffles ; 
to sink shafts in Society, and come upon rich veins of Snob-ore. Snob- 
bishness is like Death in a quotation from Horace, which I hope you 
never have heard, ‘ beating with equal foot at poor men’s doors, and 
kicking at the gates of Emperors.’ It is a great mistake to judge of 
Snobs lightly, and think they exist among the lower classes merely. An 
ftmnense percentage of Snobs, I believe, is to be found in every rank of 
this mortal life. You must not judge hastily or vulgarly of Snobs ; to 
do so shows that you are yourself a Snob. I myself have been taken 
for one. 

Then follow the chapters on Military Snobs, Clerical 
Snobs, Snobs in the Country, Snobs in Town, and Snobs 
everywhere. The account of Major Poiito and Mrs. Ponto 
is a most amusing picture of some Country Snol)S, 

In 1846 ‘'Vanity Fair’ began to come out in monthly 
numbers, and Thackeray was now to take rank with 
Dickej^s as a great master in fiction. The work is a 
wonderful mingling of pathos and satire, of grave and 
gay, and, among the host of characters which fill it, 
Becky Sharp and Colonel Dobbin stand out as two of 
the finest creations in the language. 

We are told that, after he began to write the novel, he 
could not think of a suitable name, till at last it flashed 
upon him as an insiiiration in the middle of the night. 
'I jumped out of bed,’ he says, ‘'and ran three times 
round my room, uttering as 1 went, Vanity Fair, Vanity 
Fair, Vanity Fair ! ” ’ 

'Pendennis’ appeared in 1850, and ^Esmond,’ the 
finest of all Thackeray’s novels, two years later. The 
latter is a tale of the time of Queen Anne, a period which 
Thackeray loved and had studied most carefully. ‘ Tom 
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Jones ’ is scarcely more real and lifelike, and tliere^ are 
touches of beauty in it such as Fielding never rose to. 
The chapter entitled ‘ The 29th December,’ which de- 
scribes the return of Henry Esmond to the gentle lady 
of Castlewood, is like a beautiful poem. ‘ The Newcomes ’ 
came out in 1854, and in Clive Newcome, as in Arthur 
Pendennis, Thackeray describes his own youthful 
struggles as an author. The Colonel Newcome of the 
story is one of his finest creations, and the old man’s 
death in the old Grey Friars is a most pathetic 
picture. 

In 1857 ‘ The Virginians,’ which is a continuation of 
‘Esmond,' aj^peared, and in 1859 Thackeray undertook 
the editorship of the new magazine, ‘ The CornhilL’ His 
novel, ‘ Lovel the Widower,’ and the ‘Adventures of 
Philip ’ were written for the magazine, as were also his 
delightful ‘ Pioundabout Papers.’ He resigned the #ditor- 
ship in 186*2, and on Christmas Eve of 1863 he died, 
leaving a new story, ‘Denis Duval,’ unfinished. 

Thackeray will probably never be as widely popular 
as Dickens, though by a limited class of readers he may 
be more highly valued. Dickens possessed a teeming 
fancy which produced new* and original characters ap- 
parently without an effort, while Thackeray’s range was 
narrower, and his old Indian officers and his young 
authors and painters reappear under new names again 
and again. On the other hand, Dickens’s characters are 
often grotesquely unreal, while Thackeray’s aj^pear to be 
careful studies from real life. 

To both these great men I}elongs the glory of enlisting 
wit and fancy on the side of purity and virtue, and w*e 
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see m Thackeray’s letters how full his heart was of love 
and religion. 

Wliat \ve see here of this world is but an expression of God’s will, so 
to speak — a beautiful earth and sky and sea — beautiful ahections and 
gBorrows, wonderful changes and developments of creation, suns rising, 
stars shining, birds singing, clouds and shadows changing and fading, 
people loving each other, smiling and crying, the multij^lied phenomena 
of Nature, multiplied in fact and fancy, in Art and Science, in evei*y way 
tTiat a man’s intellect or education or imagination can be brought to 
bear. 


JOHN RUSKIN 

Carlyle, in his last letter to Emerson (kpril 187*2), says: 

Do you read Buskin’s ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ which he cheerily tells me 
gets itself reprinted in America ? If you don't, do, I advise you. There 
is nothing going on among us as notable to me as those fierce lightning- 
bolts Buskin is copiously and desperately pouring into the black world 
of Anar^y all around him. No other man in England that I meet has 
in him the divine rage against iniquity, falsity, and baseness that 
Buskin has, and that every man ought to have. Unhappily, he is not a 
strong man ; one might say a weak man rather ; and has not the least 
prudence of management ; though, if he can hold out for another fifteen 
years or so, he may produce, even in this way, a great effect. God grant, 
say 1. 

Fifteen years and more hai^e passed, and Euskin is 
still witli iis ; but his voice is silent, and we who have 
gained comfort and inspiration from his writings fear 
that we may hear at any moment that his life has closed. 
His latest, and to general readers and admirers his most 
delightful, wuiting is the autobiography ‘ Preeterita,' the 
first chapter of which has the date June 1885, and the 
twenty-seventh that of June 1889. 

Ruskiii was born in 1819, and his father was a y»'in^ 
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merchant liying in Hunter Street, Brunswick Square ; 
but, when the boy was four years old, the family moved 
to Herne Hill, and the delights of the garden are lovingly 
remembered, especially its wealth of fruit, which, how- 
ever, the boy was not allowed to touch. Nor, though 
his parents loved him dearly, had he any wealth of toys, 
and a radiant Punch and Judy, which an aunt bought 
for him, were quietly put away, and he never saw them 
more. 

John was an only child, and his early education was 
given him by his mother, and the part which in after 
years he valued above all was a very stringent course of 
Bible reading. 

As soon as I was able to read with fluency, she began a course of 
Bible work with me, which never ceased till I went to Oxford. She 
began with the first verse of Genesis, and went straight through, to the 
last verse of the Apocab-pse ; hard names, numbers, Levitical law and 
all ; and began again at Genesis the next day. If a name was hard, the 
better the exercise in pronunciation — if a chapter was tiresome, the 
better lesson in patience — if loathsome, the better lesson in faith that 
there was some use in its being so outspoken. 

The daily routine of lessons was delightfully broken 
for two summer months in each year, when his father 
travelled to see customers, taking his wife and child with 
him. 

At a jog-trot pace, and tlirough the panoramic opening of the four 
windows of a post-chaise, I saw all the high roads, and most of the cross 
ones, of England and Wales, and great part of Lowland Scotland as far 
as Perth, where every other year we spent the whole summer. 

For at Perth his father’s only sister lived in a house 
with a pleasant garden sloping down to the Tay, and 
John found there much enjojunent with his cousins, 
especially with Jessie, and he records 
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the impression left on me -wlien I ^Yent gleaning with Jessie, that 
Scottish sheaves are more golden than are bound in other lands, and 
that no harvests elsewhere visible to human eyes are so like the ‘ com 
of heaven ’ as those of Strath-Tay and Strath-Earn. 

Piiiskin has elsewhere described the beauty of the 
Scottish Lowlands, especially the music of its gliding 

streams, and in his latest writing he tells us : 

* 

It seemed to me that this space of low mountain -gi'oimd, with the 
eternal sublimity of its rocky sea-shores, of its stomiy seas and dangerous 
sands ; its strange and mighty crags, Ailsa and the Bass, and its path- 
less moorlands, haunted by the driving cloud, had been of more import 
in the true w'orld’s history than all the lovely countries of the South, 
except only Palestine. 

A few years later and the whole of the pleasant family 
at Perth had been removed by death, except one cousin, 
Mary, who came to live with the Paiskins at Herne Hill. 
Their summer journeys now took a wider range, and in 
1833 ^hey w’ere at Schaff hausen, and from thence Piuskin 
got his first lovety vision of the Alps. 

It W'as drawing towards sunset when we got up to some sort of 
garden promenade — west of the town, I believe; and high above the 
Ehine, so as to command the open country across it to the south and 
west. At which open country of low’- undulation, far into blue -gazing 
as at one of our distances from Malvern of Worcestershire, or Dorking 
of Kent — suddenly — below — beyond. 

There was no thought in any of us for a moment of their being 
clouds. They were clear as crystal, sharp on the pure horizon sky, and 
already tinged with rose by the setting sun. Infinitely beyond all that 
we had ever thought or dreamed — the seen w^alls of lost Eden could not 
have been more beautiful to us ; not more awful, round Heaven, the 
walls of sacred Death. 

It is not possible to imagine, in any time of the world, a more 
blessed entrance into life, for a child of such a temperament as mine. 

I went do^vn that evening from the garden-terrace of Schaff hausen with 
my destiny 4^ed in all of it that was to be sacred and useful. To that 
terrace, and the shore of the Lake of Geneva, my heart and faith return 
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to this clay, in every impulse that is nobly alive in them, ancl^'every 
thought that has in it heli> or peace. 

In 1837 Enskin went to Oxford, and Lis father 
fondly hoped he ^YOuld carry all before him and become 
in time a bishop. He himself had no such aim ; but his'^ 
progress in Greek was creditable, and he was intensely 
interested in Thucydides, regarding the subject of his 
history as ' the central tragedy of the world, the suicide 
of Greece.’ 

But in 1840 he had an alarming attack of illness, and 
was obliged to leave the university and seek rest and 
change in Italy. The next few years were spent mostly 
in travel, and in 1843 the first volume of his great work, 

‘ Modern Painters,’ was published. 

■When Euskin was thirteen years old, his father’s 
partner gave him a cojiy of Eogers’ ^ Italy ’ with Turner’s 
engravings, and the boy’s enthusiasm for the# great 
painter was thus kindled. His father, some years later, 
delighted him with a present of Turner’s drawing of 
‘ Eichmond Bridge,’ and he himself, when he came of age 
and received an allowance, gave seventy guineas for the 
drawing cf ' Harlech,’ 

In June 1840 he first met Turner, and made the 
following entry in his diary : 

Introduced to-day to the man vho beyond all doubt is the greatest 
of the age ; greatest in every faculty of the imagination, in every branch 
of scenic kno^vledge ; at once the painter and poet of the day, J. M. W. 
Turner. 

It was in this spiiit that ' Modern Painters ’ was 
begun, and it was continued with ever widening know- 
ledge and increasing power. The second ^hlume ap- 
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peared in 1846, the third and fourth m 1856, and the 
final volume in 1860. 

Our concern is with literature, not with art, and we 
must not linger over these noble volumes. But there is 
in them very much which is deeply interesting to others 
than to students of art. There are criticisms of poetry, 
^criticisms of life and religion, and beautiful descriptions 
of natural objects, of rocks, and clouds, and streams, and 
flowers. 

He thus lovingly describes the mosses : 

]\Ieek creatures ! the first mercy of the earth, veiling with, hushed 
softness its dintless rocks ; creatures full of xhty, covering with strange 
and tender honour the scarred disgrace of ruin, laying guiet linger on 
the trembling stones to teach them rest. They will not be gathered, 
like the flowers, for chaxdet or love token ; but of these the wild bird 
^^ill make its nest, and the wearied child his pillow. 

And as the earth’s first mercy, they are its last gift to us ; when 
all oth^r service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and gray 
lichen take up their watch by the headstone. The woods, the blossoms, 
the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time ; but these do 
service for ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s 
chamber, corn for the granary, moss for the grave. 

In the ^ Prssterita ’ we get pretty glimpses of Paiskin 
working in the Campo Santo of Pisa, in the church of 
Santa Maria Novella of Florence, and sueh-Iike places 
during these years. Of the latter place he says : 

Nobody ever disturbed me in the Ghirlandajo apse. There were no 
services behind the high altar ; tourists, even the most learned, had 
never in those days heard Ghirlandajo’s name ; the sacristan was paid 
his daily fee regularly, whether he looked after me or not. The lovely 
chapel, with its painted windows and companies of old Florentines, was 
left for me to do what I liked in, all the forenoon ; and I wrote a com- 
plete critical and historical account of the frescoes from top to bottom 
of it, seated mostly astride on the desks. When the chief bustle in the 
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small sacristy was over, with the chapel masses of the morning, I used 
to be let in there to draw the Angelico Annunciation, about eleven inches 
by fourteen, as far as I recollect, then one of the chief gems of Florence. 
The monks let me sit close to it and work, as long as I liked, and went 
on wdth their cup -rinsings and cope-foldings without minding me. If 
any priest of the higher dignities came in, I was careful always to rise • 
reverently, and get his kind look or bow, or perhaps a stray crumb of 
benediction. 

After ^ Modern Painters/ Ptuskin’s chief works on art 
are ^ Seven Lamps of Architecture ’ (1848) and ^ Stones 
of Venice ’ (1851-3). Then, in later years, a number of 
smaller works appeared, some of which, as ^ Aratra 
Pentelici’ (1870), 'The Eagle’s Nest’ (1872), 'Aiuadne 
Plorentina ’ (1872), and ' Val D’Arno ’ (1873), were the 
courses of art lectures delivered before the University 
of Oxford. 

But in these years Piuskin had become an ardent 
disciple of Carlyle, and in a series of works sifch as 
' Unto this Last ’ (1860), ' Crown of Wild Olive ’ (1866), 
and 'Pors Clavigera ’ (1871), he continues and develops 
with passionate energy the teaching of ' Past and 
Present,’ and the 'Latter Day PamjDhIets.’ 

' Unto this Last ’ is an eloquent denunciation of the 
current doctrines of political economy, and it has no 
doubt helped to bring that so-called science into its 
present discredit. 

The ' Crown of Wild Olive ’ is a series of four lectures 
on ' Work/ ' Traffic,’ ' War,’ and ' The Future of 
England,’ and it is jireceded by an introduction of 
singular beauty and power. In it Paiskin divides his 
rich hearers into two classes : those who honestly believe 
in the immortality of the soul, and those who honestly 
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disbelieve it ; and to the latter he addresses this touching 
appeal : 

This fate, ^Yhich you ordain for the ^Yretched, you believe to be all 
their inheritance ; you may crush them, before the moth, and they will 
never rise to rebuke you ; their breath, which fails for lack of food, once 
expiring, vill never be recalled to whisper against you a word of accusing ; 
they and you, as you think, shall lie down together in the dust, and the 
worms cover you ; and for them there shall be no consolation, and on 
you no vengeance— only the question murmured above your grave : 

‘ Who shall repay him what he hath done ? ’ Is it therefore easier for 
you, in your heart, to inflict the sorrow for which there is no remedy ? 
Will you take, wantonly, this little all of his life from your poor brother, 
and make his brief hours long to him with pain ? Will you be more 
prompt to the injustice which can never be redressed ; and more 
niggardly of the mercy which you can bestow but once, and ^Yhich, 
refusing, you refuse for ever ? 

The ^ Fors Clavigera ’ is a series of ' Letters to the 
Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain.’ The first 
letter was published in Januarj^ 1871, and for some 
year? one appeared each month, until the writer’s illness 
broke the series, and the eighth volume is the last. The 
contents of these letters are very varied. There are 
pleasant bits of autobiography, j)leasant chapters from 
the life of Sir Walter Scott, descriptions of Italian 
sculpture and scenery, and there is a constant uplifting 
of the voice against what Euskin regards as the falseness 
of modern civiKsation. 

There was a rocky valley between Buxton and Bakewell, once upon 
a time, divine as the Yale of Tempe ; you might have seen the Gods 
there morning and evening — Apollo and all the sweet Muses of the 
light— walking in fair procession on the lawns of it, and to and fro 
among the pinnacles of its crags. You cared neither for Gods nor grass, 
but for cash (which you did not know the way to get) ; you thought you 
could get it by what the ‘ Times ’ calls ‘ Eailroad Enterprise.’ You Enter- 
prised a Eailroad through the vaUey, you blasted its rocks away, heaped 
thousands of tons of shale into its lovely stream. The valley is gone, 
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an^ the Gods with it ; and now every fool in Buxton can be at Bake well 
in half an hour, and every fool in Bakewell at Buxton ; which you 
think a lucrative process of exchange— you Fools Everywhere. 

In place of such a false state of society Euskin 
cherished his O’wii ideal, and by founding a St. George’s 
Society he made some little progress in actually 
realising it. 

We will try (he says) to take some small piece of English ground, 
beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. W^e will have no steam-engines upon 
it, and no railroads ; we "will have no untended or unthought-of creatures 
on it ; none wretched, but the sick ; none idle, but the dead. We will 
have no liberty upon it; but instant obedience to known law, and 
appointed persons : no equality upon it ; but recognition of every better- 
ness that we can find, and reprobation of evoi’y worseness. 

When we want to go anywhere, we will go there quietly and safely, 
not at forty miles in the risk of our lives ; when we want to carry 
anything anywhere, we will carry it either on the backs of beasts, or on 
our own, or in carts or boats ; we will have plenty of dowers and vege- 
tables in our gardens, plenty of corn and grass in our fields, and few bricks. 

We will have some music and poetry ; the children shall If^arn to 
dance to it and sing it ; perhaps some of the old people, in time, may 
also. We will have some art, moreover ; we will at least try if, like the 
Greeks, we can’t make some pots. The Greeks used to paint pictures 
of gods on their pots ; we probably cannot do as much, but we may put 
some pictures of insects on them, and reptiles ; butterflies and frogs, if 
nothing better. There was an excellent old potter in France who used 
to put frogs and vipers into his dishes, to the admiration of mankind ; 
we can surely put something nicer than that. 

Tv e must bow hasten to a close, and can only mention 
' Sesame and Lilies ’ (1865), one of the most delightful 
of Piuskin’s works, treating of the influence of good 
books and good women; ' Ethics of the Dust’ (1865), 
a beautiful and playful work on precious stones ; and 
'Loves Meinie ’ (1873), 'Proserpina’ (1875), and 
'Deucalion’ (1875), which are respectively most charm- 
ing chapters on birds, flowers, and rocks. 
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'Since 187*2 Paisldn has lived at BrantwoocI, on the 
shores of Coniston "Water, in the beautiful Wordsvrorth 
country. His house is kept for him by his cousin, Mrs. 
Arthur Severn, v’ho is described in the final chapter of 
Pra3terita,’ 'Joanna’s Care.’ 


TENNYSON AND BROWNING 

The present age has been so hai3py as to possess two 
poets wlio have worthily continued if they have not 
excelled the poetic glory of the early part of the century 
— Tennyson, with the simplicity and freshness of Words- 
worth combined with a music and splendour which 
Wordsworth seldom reached; and Browning, with the 
passion and magical command of language of Shelley 
com))iged with the deep wisdom wPich Shelley did not 
live to attain. 

Alfred Tennyson was born in 1809, in the rectory of 
Somersby, a village buried among the Lincolnshire Wolds. 
He was the youngest of three brothers, and they all 
loved poetry and began early to write verses. Thomson 
was at first Alfred’s favourite poet, and then Byi’on ; and 
when news came, in 1824, of the great poet’s death, 
Tennyson thought ' the whole world was at end,’ and he 
wandered out disconsolately and carved ' Byron is dead ’ 
upon the sand-hills. 

Like his brothers, he w'as educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and, after his father’s death, he returned to 
Somersby to live with his mother and sisters, and to wuite 
poems instead of seeking promotion in ordinary w’ays. 
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In this retreat he ^vas visited from time to timG' by 
college friends who loved him, and especially by his dearest 
friend of all, Arthur Hallam, the son of the historian. 

In 1833 this dear friend died suddenly while travel- 
ling with his father in Austria, and Tennyson's deep 
sorrow found expression at last in the greatest of his 
poems, ^ In Memoriam.’ 

The earliest volume of Tennyson’s poems was pub- 
lished in 1830, then a second in 1838, and in 1842 they 
were republished with additions and alterations. The 
collection includes such well-known favourites as the 
'May Queen’ and 'Locksley Hall,’ and such beautiful 
pictures of antiquity as ' GEnone ’ and ' Ulysses/ 

In 1844 Carlyle, in writing to Emerson, says : 

Alfred Tennyson is one of the few British or foreign figures who are, 
and remain, beautiful to me ; — a true human soul to whom your own 
soul can say, ‘ Brother ! ’ 

One of the finest-looking men in the -woiiJ. A great shock of rough 
dusty-dark hair ; bright-laughing hazel eyes ; massive aquiline face, 
most massive yet most delicate; of sallow brown complexion, almost 
Indian-looking ; clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy ; smokes infinite 
tobacco. His voice is musically metallic — fit for loud laughter and 
piercing wail, and all that may lie between ; speech and speculation free 
and plenteous : I do not meet in these late decades such company over 
a pipe. 

Carlyle also describes Tenuyson as ' a man solitary 
and sad, dwelling in an element of gloom, and carrying a 
bit of chaos about him/ and the poem ' The Two Voices ’ 
seems to be a picture of his condition at this time. 

In 1847 ' The Princess ’ appeared, a beautiful mock 
heroic poem in blank verse. It is a story in seven 
chapters of a princess who founded a university for 
women, and of a prince and his companions who by 
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subtlety gained admission to it. There is mucli in the 
poem Yidiich is only sportive fancy, but there is also 
much which appears to express Teiinj^son’s deepest con- 
victions as to the relations of the sexes. Especially 
beautiful is the passage in the seventh chapter beginning. 

For woman is not uudevelopt man, 

But diverse. 

There are scattered through the poem little gems of 
song such as 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean ; 
and the passionate lyric beginning, 

Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums. 

In 1850 ^ In Memoriam’ was published without the 
author’s name ; but no name was needed ; and the pathos, 
the wisdom, and the noble simplicity of the poem found 
instant recognition. ‘ Lycidas ’ and ‘ Adonais ’ are the 
only English poems with which we can compare it, and 
Tennyson’s is a more splendid memorial of friendship 
than either Shelley’s or Milton’s. 

^ In Memoriam’ consists of mere than a hundred 
short poems, all written in the same simple metre, and 
each one striking a new chord of grief. Sometimes 
it is a picture of the happy days of friendship that have 
fled, sometimes a description of the desolation in which 
he now finds himself, and often it is a passionate yearn- 
ing after the life to come, and an eager questioning of 
philosophy and religion concerning the aspirations and 
hopes of man.^ 

^ As examples of these various moods of grief may be mentioned the 
poems numbered 89, 6, 33, and 54. 
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On the death of Wo^ds^YO^th in 1850, Tennyson was 
appointed ' Poet Laureate ’ with the hearty approval of 
all men. 

In 1855 he published 'Maud/ but it added little to 
his fame, though it has some magnificent passages. In 
1859 the ‘ Idylls of the King ’ appeared — the longest and 
perhaps the finest of all his works. 

The story of Arthur, which had captivated Spenser 
and tempted Milton and Dryden, had haunted Tennyson 
for many ^■'ears, and among his early poems there is a 
first essay, the ^ Mort d’ Arthur.’ He now selected some 
of the most interesting of the old legends, ' Geraint and 
Enid,’ ' Merlin and Vivien,’ ' Lancelot and Elaine,’ and 
^ Guinivere,’ and set them to the music of his own noble 
language. Nothing can well be finer in execution than 
the descrii^tion of the last parting between the king and 
the guilty queen in the last of these poems. 

Since the ‘ Idylls ’ Tennyson has written several fine 
poems, among which may be specially mentioned the 
beautiful story of ‘Enoch Arden’ (1864), and the short 
but exquisite j^oein, ‘ Lucretius ’ (1868). 

He has also written several dramas, such as ‘ Harold ’ 
and ‘ Queen Mary,’ but they are not equal in merit to his 
descriptive and lyrical works. 

The question would be hard to determine whether 
Tennyson or Browning is the greater poet. The former 
will almost certaiul}' be more widely popular ; for, Avith 
the exception of a feAv stanzas, all which he has Avritten 
is as intelligible as it is beautiful, wKile much of Brown- 
ing’s work is dark in meaning. The admirers of the 
latter poet Avill however maintain that he has a greater 
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ci'eative power, a wider range of faculties, and that he 
has given us a greater wealth of new ideas. 

Robert Browning was horn in Camberwell in 1812, 
and is the last of a long line of poets who were Lon- 
* doners. His father was a well-to-do banker’s clerk, and 
was, besides, a scholar, poet, and artist. In ^Aso- 
l^ndo,’ Browning’s latest work, he recalls the wise way 
in which, when he was a child of five, liis father began 
to give him a love for Homer. 

He began to write poems from an early age, and at 
twelve had enough to fill a small volume. At thirteen 
he secured a copy of Shelley’s works, which were then 
almost unknown, and he was kindled with a new enthu- 
siasm, and felt that all which he had w’ritten hitherto 
was worthless. 

In ' Pauline,’ the earliest of his published poems, 
there a beautiful tribute to Shelley : 

Sun-treaJer, life and light be thine for ever ! 

Thou art gone from us ; years go by, and spring 
Gladdens, and the young earth is beautiful, 

Yet tby songs come not ; other bards arise, 

But none lilve thee. 

But thou art still for me who have adored 
Tho’ single, panting but to hear thy name, 

Which I believed a spell to me alone, 

Scarce deeming thou wast as a star to men. 

^ Pauline ’ was puhlished in 18B3, and attracted little 
attention, though here and there a good judge recog- 
nised that a new poet of rare though immature genius 
had arisen. 

Browiiing then went for a year into Italy, and on 
his return wrote ^ Paracelsus,’ which was published in 
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1835. It is a kind of drama in five parts. In the fii’st, 
Paracelsus, who is young, ardent, and thirsting for 
knowledge, is parting from his dearly loved friends, Festus 
and Michal. They seek to restrain him from venturing 
into the wide unknown world, but he resists their fond 

entreaties. I go to prove my soul ; 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive ; what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not : but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, His good time, I shall arrive ; 

He guides me and the bird in His good time ! 

In the last part Paracelsus is an old man lying at 
the point of death. He has seen much, has sinned and 
suffered. Men have regarded his discoveries as witch- 
craft or trickery, and he feels that his name will be held 
in scorn. But all will be clear at last, and in that hope 

he dies : if i stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud 
It is but for a time ; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 

Will pierce tbc gloom : I shall emerge one day. 

' Paracelsus ' is, like several of Browning’s greatest 
works, the history of a soul, the subtle analysis of the 
influence which adverse surroundings have upon an 
earnest hut inqierfeet nature, marring and staining it, 
and yet calling forth its utmost strength in the struggle 
for victory, 

' Paracelsus ’ was enthusiastically welcomed by a few 
finer spirits, and among others by the great actor Mac- 
ready, for whom Browning in the following year wrote 
the play of ^Strafford.’ Half a dozen years^ later the 
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beaiiliful play of ^ The Blot on the ’Scutcheon’ was 
brought out by the same great actor, and Charles 
Dickens was in raptures over it, and declared it to be 
the greatest work of the century. 

Browning’s next w'ork after ‘ Strafford ’ was ^ Sor- 
dello,’ which is again the liistory of a soul ; but it was 
^id is the most abstruse of all the poet’s works. Amus- 
ing stories are told of the bewilderment of readers. 
Tennyson said, ^ There were only two lines in it that I 
understood, and they were both lies ; they w^ere the open- 
ing and closing lines. Who will may hear Sordello’s story 
told, and Who would has heard Sordello's story toldd 
Carlyle also bore witness, ‘ My wife has read through 
‘^Sordello” without being able to make out wiaether 
Bordello w^as a man, or a city, or a book.’ 

In 1841 appeared the beautiful poem or drama, 
^ Pippa^ Passes,’ which at once gained public favour. 
Browning in these years spent much of his time in the 
w^oods of Dulwich, wandering there in the early morning 
or late at night, and there he beheld the marvellous 
sunrise with which the poem opens : 

I)a>M 

Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last : 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup's brim 
Where spurting and suppressed it lay, 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud, an hour away ; 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 

Bose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickei'5;d in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world. 
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^ Pij^pa Passes ’ ^\'as the first of a series of eight fiittle 
volumes or pamphlets of poetry, which came out at 
intervals between 1841 and 1846 under the pretty title 
of ‘ Bells and Pomegranates.’ Several of the numbers 
were dramas, ' King Yictor and King Charles,’ ' The" 
Return of the Druses,’ 'Colombe’s Birthday,’ and 'Luria,’ 
and among the smaller poems were ‘ The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’ 'How they brought the Good News,’ 'The 
Lost Leader,’ ' The Tomb at St. Praxed’s,’ ' The Boy 
and the Angel,’ and ' Saul,’ which are all very beautiful. 

In 1846, after the eighth number of ' Bells and Pome- 
granates ’ was published, Browning was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett, who was herself a writer of fine genius, 
and the -goet and poetess left England and made Italy 
their home. They lived first at Pisa, then at Florence, 
and, except for one or two short visits to France and 
London, there they remained till Mrs. Browning^ death 
in 1861. 

Her chief work during this Italian sojourn was the 
beautiful poem, 'Aurora Leigh,’ which placed her above 
all English poetesses. Her husband’s work during the 
same period was the poem, 'Easter Eve and Christmas 
Day,’ and two other volumes of shorter poems entitled 
' Men and Women.’ 

The closing poem of this series is entitled ‘ One Word 
More,’ and is addressed to E. B. B. 

There they are, my fifty men and w^omeu 

Kaming me the fifty poems finished ! 

Take them, Love, the book and me together ; 

Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 

Ihen lie goes on to tell how Raphael nfote a little 
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volume of sonnets, and Dante painted a picture of an 
angel, not for the world, but for the one soul whom he 
loved, and he regnets that he cannot imitate them. 

I shall never, in the years remaining. 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 

Make you music that should all-express me ; 

So it seems : I stainl on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life aUows me ; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 

Other heights in other lives, God willing : 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love ! 

After his wife’s death Browning’s chief work was 
^ The Bing and the Book,’ his masterx3iece. He bought 
in Florence, in 1865, the little vellum-covered volume, 
two hundred years old, which contained the story of the 
trial of Count Guido Franceschini for the murder of 
his wife and her foster parents. The story fascinated 
him ; Jie brooded over it, and it grew up in his mind into 
the wonderful creation which is unfolded in the twelve 
books of the poem. 

The incident itself is vulgar enough, though piteous 
and horrible ; but Browning shows his wonderful power 
of mental analysis in depicting the murder and the causes 
which led up to it, as they appeared to one portion of 
the public and then to another. The chief actors them- 
selves give their presentment of the story : Count Guido ; 
his child-wife Pompilia, whose life is flickering to an end ; 
the Canon Caponsacchi, wdao attempted to rescue her ; 
and the aged Poj^e Innocent XIIL, on whose final judg- 
ment Guido’s fate hangs. 

The most beautiful of the books is the one entitled 
^ PomjDiliaV ui which the poor child-wife tells her story 
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to tlie pitying bystanders, how she was married, without 
giving consent, by her fond scheming mother to Count 
Guido, how he drove her friends from her and ill-treated 
her, how she escaped from him and enjoyed a little time 
of sweet rest with her baby and her parents, until her' 
husband with his confederates burst in upon them and 
did their murderous work. 

Of her husband she says : 

We shall not meet in this w'orld nor the next, 

But where 'svill God be absent ? In His face 
Is light, but in His shadow healing too : 

Let Guido touch the shadow and be healed ! 

And as my presence was importunate — 

Hy earthly good, temptation and a snare — 

Kothing about me but drew somehow down 
His hate upon me— somewhat so excused. 

Therefore, since hate was thus the truth of him, 

May my evanishment for evermoie 
Help further to relieve the heart that cast 
Such object of its natural loathing forth ! 

So he was made ; he nowise made himseii . 

I could not love him, but his mother did. 

And of her baby who is snfe, and whom she will never 
see again, she says : 

So is detached, so left all by itself, 

The little life, the fact ■which means so much. 

Shall not God stoop the kindlier to His work, 

His marvel of creation, foot would crush, 

Kow that the hand He trusted to receive 
And hold it, lets the treasure fall perforce ? 

The better ; He shall have in orphanage 
His own way all the clearlier ; if my babe 
Outlived the hour — and he has lived two weeks — 

It is tlrrough God, who knows I am not by. 

\Vho is it makes the soft gold hair turn blacly 
And sets the tongue, might lie so long at rest, 
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Trying to talk ? Let us leave God alone ! 

Why should I doubt He will explain in time 
What I feel now, but fail to fiud the words ? 

My babe nor was, nor is, nor yet shall be 
Count Guido Franceschini's child at all — 

Only his mother’s, born of love, not hate ! 

Since ^ The Eing and the Book ’ Browning has written 
many works, but none so great. In ' Balanstion’s Adven- 
ture’ (1871), 'Aristophanes’ Apology’ (1875), and 'The 
Agamemnon of ^schylus’ (1877) he has caught the 
sphit and beauty of Greek tragedy, ' Prince Hohenstiel 
Schwangau’ (1871) is a picture of Napoleon III, and 
the complex problems of life which beset him. ' Fifine 
at the Fair’ (1872) is regarded by many of the poet’s 
admirers as one of his very greatest works. Even an 
ordinary reader will catch in its perusal glimpses of great 
beauty ; but the poem as a whole, though not so obscure 
as ' Sordello,’ remains an enigma. 

Browniiog died in December 1889, a day or two after 
the publication of ' Asolando,’ his last book of poems. 
There are in the little volume many true-hearted songs, 
and the epilogue is especially noble and pathetic. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

We have passed in review the great names which have 
made this century famous, but others remain which may 
not be omitted. The writers of the past centuries — all 
except a few of the greatest — have ceased to be generally 
interesting ; but it is different with those of the age in 
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which we live. They are interesting to ns, though Ihey 
may not be so to our grandchildren. Besides, the final 
judgment of posterity is sometimes very difierent from 
that of contemporaries, and it may be that some who 
re now counted greatest may finally change places with 
those who are in the second rank. 

The famous ^ Edinburgh Review ’ was started in 1802^ 
by three young men of great energy and talent, Sydney 
Smith, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry Brougham. The 
first of these gives a witty account of the origin of the 
' Be view.' 

One day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat 
in Buccleugh Place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I 
proposed that we should set up a Eeview ; this was acceded to with 
acclamation. I was appointed editor, and remained long enough in 
Edinburgh to edit the first number of the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview.’ The 
motto I proposed for the ‘Eeview ’ was Temu vmsam mcditamiLV arena 
(‘ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal ’). But this was too near 
the truth to be admitted, and so we took our present grave motfo from 
Publius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, evej:^read a single 
line ; and so began what has since turned out to be a very important 
and able journal. 

The ^ Pteview ' soon became a great power in the country 
on account of the brilliancy of its articles, and its bold- 
ness in attacking abuses in government and in the ad- 
ministration of the law. Sir Walter Scott was a contri- 
butor for a few years, but the politics of the ^Eeview ' were 
distasteful to him, and he ceased to write in it about 
1808. 

The tone of the ‘ Eeview ' towards young authors was 
often one of merciless severity. Brougham is thought to 
have been the writer of the insulting review of Byron’s 
‘ Hours of Idleness,’ which called forth the indignant re- 
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join^ei, English Bards and Scotch Eeviewers.’ Jefi’rey 
became editor in 1808, and continued in that post till 
1829, and to him more than to any other the great and 
ell-nieiited success ot the ‘Eeview’ was owing. There 
is an interesting account of him in Carlyle’s” Eemini- 
scences.’ He^was a man of fine gifts and culture, a kind 
of ‘ Scotch oltaire ’ ; but he was deficient in imagina- 
tion, and failed to recognise the beauty and power of 
"W 01 ds'ff 01 th s poetry, or of the strange, new ideas of 
Carlyle. 

The ‘Quarterly Review’ was started in 1808 as a 
Tory organ in opposition to the Whig ‘ Edinburgh.’ Sir 
alter Scott and Southey were two of its most constant 
contributors. The editor was William Gifford, who was 
veil known as an editor of the old dramatists, and 
Byron had the highest respect for his critical skill and 
judgment. 

Southey .gays of Gifford, ‘He had a heart full of kind- 
ness for all living creatures except authors ; them he re- 
garded as a fishmonger regards eels, or as Isaac Walton 
did slugs, worms, and frogs.’ 

The* ‘Quarterly’ was no less severe than the ‘Edin- 
burgh,’ and its pitiless criticism of Keats’ poems called 
forth the indignant ‘ Adonais ’ of Shelley. 

The witty Tom Moore, the friend and biographer 
of Byron, was born in Dublin in 1779. He began to 
write verses when he was fourteen, and in 1800 he 
published a translation of the ‘ Odes of Anacreon.’ He 
then obtained a post in Bermuda, and jiaid a visit also to 
» Canada, of ys’hich the ‘ Canadian Boat Song ’ is a melodiou s 
memorial. He soon returned to England and published 
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two volumes of ‘ Odes and Epistles/ which were severely 
reviewed by Jeffrey in the ^Edinburgh/ The poet chal- 
lenged the reviewer, and they met at Chalk Farm ; but 
the police interrupted the duel, and the affair created 
much merriment. 

In 1810 he gained the friendship of Byron, and 
never lost it. A few years later Byron said of him : ^ 

Moore has a peculiarity of talent, or rather talents — poetry, music, 
voice — all his own; and an expression in each, which never was nor 
wm be possessed by another. In society he is gentlemanly, gentle, and, 
altogether, more pleasing than any individual with whom I am 
acquainted. 

In 1812 Moore wrote a collection of satirical political 
poems under the title of ‘The Tw^openny Postbag,’ and 
fourteen editions were issued in the year. In 1813-14 
he published his ‘Irish Melodies,’ many of which are 
very beautiful, though the beauty is somewhat artificial 
and affected. 

Hazlitt said. Moore ‘converted the wikPTiarp of Erin 
into a musical snuff-box ’ ; but this is too spiteful a 
judgment. 

In 1817 he wrote the oriental romance, ‘ Lalla^Eookh,’ 
which was immensely popular in England, and we are 
told it delighted the Persians themselves. 

In 1825 he wrote the ‘Life of Sheridan,’ and in 1880 
the ‘Life of Byron.’ 

He died in 1852. 

Samuel Rogers was another of the trusted friends 
of Byron. He was born in 17G3 and lived till 1855, 
His chief poems were: ‘Ode to Superstition,’ 1786; ^ 
‘Pleasures of Memory,’ 1793 ; ‘ Human Life, ’^1819 ; and 
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‘Italy,’ 1823. His poems were splendidly illustrated 
with drawings by Turner and Stothard at a cost of 
15,000/., and these beautiful volumes w^ere the means 
by which Euskin’s love for art was first kindled. 

Eogers’s poems are filled with a trancpiil beauty, and 
they are the Avorks of a man of fine taste and culture, 
pis treatment of Italian legends is especially beautiful, 
and ' Ginevra,’ ' The Foscari,’ and ‘ The Brides of Venice ’ 
may be mentioned as instances of this. 

Byron, in speaking of Eogers, says : 

On all subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is as pure as lus 
poetry. If you enter his house— his drawing-room, his library— you of 
yourself say, This is not the dwelling of a common mind. There is not 
a gem, a coin, a book, thrown aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, 
his table, that does not bespeak an almost fastidious elegance in the 
possessor. 

Charles Lamb, the gentle and genial author of ‘ Elia,’ 
w'as born in 1775. His father occupied a humble post 
in the InneirTemple, and one of the most delightful of 
the ‘Essays of Elia ’ is filled with old memories of that 
place : 

I was born, and passed the first seven years of my life, in the Temple. 
Its churck, its halls, its gardens, its fountain, its river— I had almost 
said— for in those young years, what was this king of rivers to me but a 
stream that watered our pleasant places ? These are of my oldest recol- 
lections. 

He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, wdiere Coleridge 
was his schoolfellow^ and there the friendship began 
which ended only with their lives. In 1792 he obtained 
a post in the service of the East India Company, and the 
first of his pleasant essays is on the old ‘ South Sea 
House,’ where he was a clerk for many a year; 
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The clerks -were mostly (for the establishment did not admit of 
superfluous salaries) bachelors. Generally (for they had not much to 
do) persons of a curious and speculative turn of mind. Humourists, for 
they were of all descriptions ; and, not having been brought together in 
early life (which has a tendency to assimilate the members of corporate 
bodies to each other), but, for the most part, placed in this house in ripe- 
or middle age, they necessarily carried inio it their separate habits and 
oddities, uncpialified, if I may so speak, as into a common stock. Hence 
they formed a sort of hioah's ark. Odd fishes. A lay monastery. 

Lamid himself remained a bachelor for life that he 
raight watch over his sister Mary, who was subject to fits 
of madness, and who unhappily killed her mother during 
one of these attacks. 

His first publication was in 1797, when a volume of 
poems was issued, the joint production of Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Lloyd. ‘ Rosamund Gray ’ appeared the 
next year, and the play of ' John Woodvil ’ in 1802 ; but 
none of these were works of great merit. In 1807 the 
pleasant ^ Tales from Shakspere ’ appeared, the joint work 
of Lamb and his sister, and in the follcTiling year he 
published ' Specimens of English Dramatic Poets,’ and 
in this work he displayed great power and delicacy as 
a critic and interpreter. 

But his choicest wnrk, his one work that will not die, 
is the 'Essays of Eha,’ published in 1823, and filled 
with quaint and delicate humour worthy of Addison or 
Goldsmith. All the chapters are delightful ; some have 
been already quoted ; others specially beautiful are 
' Oxford in the Vacation,’ ' Poor Pielations,’ and ' Dream 
Children.’ 

Lamb died in 1835, and his sister outlived him 
twelve years. 
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Leigh Hunt was born in 1784, and when he was 
more than sixty years old he wrote his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
a collection of delightful reminiscences of bygone men 
and times. He, like Coleridge and Lamb, was a scholar 
at Christ’s Hospital, and came a few years after them, 
while the memory- of them was still fresh there. 

After leaving school, Hunt wrote a volume of verses, 
which his father published in 1802. Then he began to 
write sketches in newspapers and came in contact with 
shoals of poor authors. 

One of them, poor fellow ! might have cut a figure in Smollett. He 
was a proper ideal author, in rusty black, out at elbows, thin and pale. 
He brought me an ode about an eagle, for which the publisher of a 
magazine, he said, had had ‘the inhumanity ’ to oft’er him half-a-crown. 
His necessity for money he did not deny ; but his great anxiety was to 
know whether, as a poetical composition, his ode was not worth more. 
‘ Is that i^octry, sir ? ’ cried he ; ‘ that’s what I want to know — is that 
Xioctry ? ’ rising from his chair, and staring and trembling in all the 
agony di contested excellence. 

In ISOS^ he with his brother John established a 
weekly paper called the ' Examiner,’ and in it he made, 
a few 3 ^ears later, a sharp attack upon the Prince Piegcnt, 
wdiom ^he called ‘ a violator of his word, a libertine over 
head and ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, 
and a companion of gamblers,’ and for this libel the 
brothers were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in 
separate gaols. 

Leigh Hunt’s prison was the old Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, and he passed his time not uncomfortably. 

I papered the walls with a trellis of roses ; I had the ceiling coloured 
with clouds and sky ; the barred windows I screened with Venetian 
blinds ; anck when my bookcases were set up with their busts, and flowers 
and a pianoforte made their appearance, perhaps there was not a 
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handsomer room on that side the water, I took a pleasure, when a 
stranger knocked at the door, to see him come in and stare about him. 
The surprise, on issuing from the Borough, and passing through the 
avenues of a gaol, was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there was no 
other such room, except in a fairy tale. 

He came out of prison in 1815, and in succeeding 
ehajdters of the ' Autobiography ’ we have pleasant 
accounts of intercourse with Byron and Shelley, with 
Keats and Wordsworth, and in later times with Carlyle, 
The following is a striking little picture which he gives 
of Wordsworth's eyes : 

I never beheld eyes that looked so inspired or supernatural. They 
were like fires, half burning, half smouldering, with a sort of acrid 
fixture of regard, and seated at the further end of two caverns. One 
might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes. 

While in iirison Leigh Hunt wrote the ^ Story of 
Bimini/ a graceful Italian tale m verse, and he also wrote 
two other small volumes of poems. During his long 
lifetime he established several periodical^and wrote 
several little works filled with his pleasant vein of fancy 
and imagination. The best of these are ^ The Town,’ 
^Men, Women, and Books,’ Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla,’ and, above all, the book of his old age, 
the ‘ Autobiography.’ 

For some years he was a near neighbour and an 
intimate friend of the Carlyles at Chelsea, and there are 
interesting references to him in Carlyle’s ' Eeminiscences ’ 
and iir Mrs. Carlyle’s 'Letters.’ He died in 1859. 

John Keats, the poet whose sad fate Shelley 
mourned for in the ' Adonais/ was horn in 1795. He 
was educated at a school at Enfield, and learnt no 
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Gre?k there, though in later years he became so pas- 
sionately fond of Greek legends, and reproduced them 
in his poems with rare truth and beauty. He is 
described as being a youth ^ of much beauty of feature : 
his eyes were large and sensitive, flashmg with strong 
emotion or suffused with tender sympathies,’ Like other 
young poets, he was enthusiastically fond of Spenser, 
^ He ramped through the scenes of the romance like a 
young horse turned into a spring meadow; he could 
talk of nothing else : his countenance would light up at 
each rich expression, and his strong frame would tremble 
with emotion as he read.’ 

His delight in Chapman’s Homer was equally great, 
and he would ^ read it all night long, with intense delight, 
even shouting aloud when some especial passage struck 
his imagination.’ His sonnet ^ On first looking into 
Chapnian’s Homer ’ is very beautiful. 

Mud!?have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Hound many western islands have I been, 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That deep -brow’d Homer ruled as bis demesne ; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when wuth eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific— and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


After leaving school Keats was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon ; hut he soon resolved to make poetry instead of 
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medicine the business of bis life. Leigh Hunt was one 
of his friends and advisers, and the reviewers contemp- 
tuously classed them together as the founders of a new 
style — ' the Cockney School of poetry.’ 

In 1818 he published ' Endymion,’ of which the open-^ 
ing lines are so beautiful ; 

A tiling of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 


The legend which follows shows much vagueness and 
immaturity of taste and judgment : but there are passages 
of great beauty, and the poem as a whole is far from 
deserving the scurrilous severity of the ‘ Quarterly 
Eeview.’ i 

Two years later another volume of poems vCts pub- 
lished, contaming among others the 'Eve^ St. Agnes,’ 

‘ Lamia,’ and ' Hyperion.’ They all showed an increase 
in poetic genius, and they w’ere criticised with kindly 
appreciation by Jeffrey in the 'Edinburgh.’ Lord 
Byron said of the fragment ' Hyperion ’ that it " seemed 
actually insphed by the Titans and as sublime as 
iEschylus.’ 

Meanwhile the young poet was dying of consumption. 
Shelley begged him to come to Pisa, and in September 
1820 he sailed for Italy. He went first to Naples, and 
then to Piome, and died there in the following February, 
his friend Severn, the artist, watching tenderly over him 
to the last. His burial-place in the Protestapt cemetery 
at Pvome was lovingly described by Shelley, and over the 
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grafe the line is inseribed which the poet himself 
directed : ' Here lies one vrhose name was writ in water.’ 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, the brilliant essay- 
' ist and historian, was born in 1800. His father, Zachary 
Macaulay, was a man of energy and enterprise, had 
been governor of Sierra Leone, was greatly interested 
m negro emancipation, and was an intimate friend and 
fellow-AVorker with Wilberforce. 

The early years of the boy were spent in the heart 
of the City, then at Clapham, then at a private school, 
and in 1818 he entered the University of Cambridge. 
In the Union Debating Society he was one of the most 
brilliant orators ; but he did not love mathematics, and 
his name did not appear in the Tripos lists. 

With other talented young men of the university he 
’begaiiijto write in Charles Knight’s ^ Quarterly Magazine,’ 
and in 182^he vron a splendid and instant reputation 
by his article on Milton in the ' Edinburgh.’ Eive years 
later he was enabled, through the help of Lord Lansdowne, 
to enter Parliament, and his speech in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform won warm praise even from opponents. 

‘ Portions of the speech,’ said Sir Pobert Peel, ' were 
as beautiful as anything I have ever heard or read. It 
reminded one of the old times.’ 

In 1833 he was elected a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and he spent the next four or five years 
in that far-off land. His labours there were great and 
beneficent, especially in connection with education and the 
administration of the law, and he gained the experience 
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’which lends so rich a colour to the articles on Clive "and 
Warren Hastings. 

hi 1838 he was home again, and paid a visit to Italy, 
and shortly afterwards wrote his beautiful and stirring 
^ Lays of Ancient Lome.’ His series of articles in the^ 
^ Edinburgh ’ had never been quite interrupted, even 
when he was in India, and in 1839 he wrote his review 
of Mr. Gladstone’s book on ' The State in its relations 
with the Church.’ But he was meditating his own 
‘ History of England,’ and hoped ^ to produce something 
which should for a few days supersede the last fashion- 
able novel on the tables of young ladies.’ His hopes 
were more than realised, and the instant popularity of 
the first two volumes delighted himself and his friends 
and his publishers. The constant succession of striking 
pictures, the lucid and vigorous language, and the never- 
ceasing flow of illustrations appeal to even the meanest’ 
intellects, and the History will long conti^ie to be one 
of the most popular of books. 

Yet it is not one of the greatest, not one of those 
to which we return again and again, allured by new and 
inspiring ideas, or the charm of a noble style.^ Com- 
pared with Carlyle’s exquisite pictures of men and things, 
so magical, so truthful, Macaulay’s are often common- 
place and superficial, and the music of some of his finest 
passages has a hard and metallic ring. Y^'et it is honest, 
genuine work, based on the widest knowledge of books 
and men, and on the most untii’ing research. 

Macaulay died in December 1859,- and Thackeray 
lovingly commemorates him in one of the ' Eoundabout r 
Papers.’ 
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John Henry Newman was bom in 1801, and in Ins 
^ Apologia ’ he gives occasionally interesting glimpses of 
his early life : 

I was brought up from a child to take great delight in reading the 
^ Bible; but I had no formed religious convictions till I was fifteen. I 
used to wish the Arabian Tales were true ; my imagination ran on un- 
knowm influences, on magical powers and talismans. I thought life 
flight be a dream, or I an angel, and all this world a deception, my 
fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves from me, and 
deceiving me with the semblance of a material world. 

In later years we find this childish fancy still linger- 
ing, but in a nobler form. In his sermon on ^ St. Michael 
and All Angels ’ he says : 

Whenever we look abroad we are reminded of those most gracious 
and holy Beings, the servants of the Holiest, who deign to minister to 
the heirs of salvation. Every breath of air, and ray of light and heat, 
every beautiful prospect, is, as it w^ere, the skirts of their garments, the 
waving of the robes of those w^hose faces see God in heaven. Suppose 
*an inquirer, when examining a flow'er or a herb, or a pebble, or a ray of 
light, which he treats as something so beneath him in the scale of 
existence, sud#:;!ily discovered that he was in the presence of some 
powerful being w’ho was hidden behind the visible things he was in- 
specting, who, though concealing his wise hand, was giving them their 
beauty, gi*ace, and perfection, as being God’s instrument for the 
purpose, nay, whose robe and instruments those wondrous objects 
were whieh he was so eager to analyse, what would be his thoughts ? 

In due course Newman went to Oxford, was a student 
at Trinity, and afterwards a fellow at Oriel, and became, 
with Keble and Pusey, the soul of the great revival 
known as the Oxford Movement.’ In 1828 he became 
vicar of St. Mary’s, the university church, and many are 
the testimonies to the thrilling effect of his sermons 
there. Matthew Aiiiold says : 

Who couM resist the charm of that spiritual apparition glidiug, in 
the dim afternoon light, through the aisles of St. Mary’s, rising into the 

I 2 
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pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing of voices, breaking the sflence 
with words and thoughts which were a religious music, subtle, sweet, 
mournful ? 

I seem to hear him still saying, ‘After the fever of life, after 
wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings and despondings, languor and fret- 
fulness, struggles and succeeding : after all the changes and chances of < 
this troubled, unhealthy state — at length comes death, at length the 
white throne of God, at length the beatific vision.’ 

In 1833 the series of the famous ‘ Tracts for th« 
Times ’ was begun, and Newman was the editor. The 
series closed in 1841 with ‘ Tract XC.,’ of which Newman 
was the writer, and which raised so great a storm of 
opposition that in 1843 he resigned the liring of St. 
Mary’s, and in 1845 he joined the Church of Eome. 
A few years later he wrote the extremely interesting 
story, ‘Loss and Gain,’ the hero of which, Charles 
Reding, has a life experience similar in many points 
to that of the author. 

Nearly twenty years later, Charles Kingsley ?ashly 
charged Dr. Newman with insincerity, an^the charge 
drew from him the splendid vindication, the ‘ Apologia 
pro vita sua,’ which is a beautiful delineation of the 
history of a soul. The present pope, soon after his 
accession, created Dr. Newman a Cardinal, and Ernglish- 
men of aU creeds were proud of the honour conferred on 
one of the most gifted of their countrymen. 

The list of Cardinal Newman's works is a long one, 
comprising more than thirty volumes, and they all 
display great beauty of language and subtlety ajid power 
of argument ; but the volumes we turn to with greatest 
pleasure, are those which contain his parochial sermons 
preached while he was still within the fold of thg Anglican 
Church, 
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John Stuart Mill was born in 1806, and he has left 
us a marvellous account of his early education. He did 
not remember vhen he began to learn Greek, but before 
he was eight he had read the vhole of Herodotus and 
parts of Plato and Xenophon. His teacher was bis 
father, James Mill, a man of gi-eat force of character, 
,who wrote a very able history of India, and works on 
philosophy and political economy. 

The father was a sceptic, what we now call an 
Agnostic, and the son tells us : 

I was one who had not thrown off religious belief, but never had it ; 
I grew up in a negative state with regard to it. I looked upon the 
modern exactly as I did upon the ancient religion, as something whicli 
in no way concorncd mo. 

The boy became acquainted with his father’s philo- 
sophical friends, and among others with David Pdcardo, 
the ^litical economist, and Jeremy Bentham, the father 
of the Utii%irian system of philosophy, and in 182-2 ho 
founded, with Charles Austin, George Grote, and other 
like-minded young men, the Utilitarian Society for the 
discussion of Bentham’s views. 

Jaines Mill held the office of Examiner in the East 
India House, and in 1823 his son was appointed under 
him and remained in that service for many years. In 
the same year the ‘ Westminster Eeview ’ was started by 
Bentham as a Piadical organ of opinion in opposition to 
the Tory ‘Quarterly’ and the Whig ‘Edinburgh,’ and 
the Mills, both father and son, were frequent contributors. 

For some J'ears the young Mill continued ardent, 
eager, hqpeful, full of enthusiasm for the good of man- 
kind. Then, at the age of twenty, a cloud fell upon him, 
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and all liis ideals seemed unsatisfying. Coleridge’s 
lines, he tells us, exactly described his state : 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A drowsy, stilled, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear. 

At length he found relief in the sweetness and healing, 
influence of AYordsw'orth’s minor poems ; 

What made Wordsworth’s poems a medicine for my state of mind, 
was that they expressed not mere outward beauty, but states of feeling 
and of thought coloured by feeling, under the excitement of beauty. 
They seemed to be the very culture of the feelings which I was in 
quest of. 

When Carlyle settled in London, he found Mill was 
one of his ardent admirers, and, though in later years 
they stood far apart, Mill still thought of him with justice 
and good feeling- 

I did not deem myself a competent judge of Carlyle^^ felt that he 
was a man of intuition, which I was not ; and that, as such, he not only 
saw many things long before me, which I could only, when they were 
pointed out to me, hobble after and prove, but that it was highly pro- 
bable he could see many things which were not visible to me even after 
they were pointed out. r 

In 1843 Mill published his greatest work, the ^ System 
of Logic,’ a work far in advance of any previous work 
on the subject, in luminous method, in fulness of illus- 
tration, and in adaptation to the latest advances in 
scientific discovery. 

Five years later he published his ' Principles of 
Political Economy/ which is in many respects an excel- 
lent work, but some of its fundamental principles have 
been rudely shaken by Euskin and others. 
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In 1859 he published a little Ijook on ^ Libert}^/ which 
he rated as the best of all his works, and two years later 
there a^^peared a work on Eepresentative Government.’ 

Mill died in 1873, and the ' Autobiography ’ and 
‘ Three Essays on Eeligion ’ appeared after his death, 

^ Charles Darwin is placed by his admirers on as high 
a pinnacle as Newton, and for somewhat similar reasons. 
The ^ Law of Gravitation ’ was a master idea which many 
minds had been feeling after, and which harmonised 
a host of isolated truths, and supplied a firm basis on 
which to build a vast structure of astronomical science. 
So, too, in the world of natural history, the accumula- 
tion of facts and observations was enormous, and men 
were seeking after some law or master idea which should 
bind all the countless facts together in due order and 
connection. Darwin’s law of ‘ Natural Selection,’ or, as 
it is now ?3^re aptly called, ‘ Survival of the Fittest/ 
supplied the clue that was needed, and the most eminent 
naturalists, both in England and abroad, have accepted 
and welcomed it. 

Da?wm was born at Shrewsbury in 1809, and was 
a pupil in the Grammar School there. At the age of 
sixteen he went to Edinburgh University, and two years 
later to Cambridge, where he greatly enjoyed the teaching 
of Henslow the botanist. 

Then, in 1831, he accepted an offer to accompany, as 
naturalist without pay, H.M.S. Beagle in a voyage round 
the world. He® tells us that the voyage was the most 
importanii^ event of his life and determined his whole 
career. It lasted for five years, and they Hsited South 
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America, Australia and Zealand, and many of the 
islands of the Atlantic and Pacific. After his return he 
wrote his ‘ Journal of Piesearches/ and it is a wonderful 
record of patient and sagacious observation. 

He then married and settled at Down House, near 
Orpmgton in Kent, where he spent the rest of his days, 
among his plants and birds, maturing his observationg 
and meditating the great ideas which they gave birth to. 
It is remarkable that his grandfather, Erasmus Darwun, 
an eminent botanist of the last century, disbelieved the 
orthodox notion that all species of plants and animals 
had been distinct from the beginning, Buffon in France 
and Goethe m Germany believed that species were not 
immutable, that the endless varieties had been derived 
from one or more types, and that they were still slowly 
but constantly changing. 

To Goethe and Buffon this truth remained only as a 
belief, but Haiwvin fortified it with so coinj^ij^e an array 
of observed facts that it seemed to gain the surety of a 
lawv 

In 1859 his great w’ork ^ On the Origin of Species ’ 
was published, and even those wdio w’ould not accept the 
author's conclusions could not but admire his luminous 
method, and the ease with which he marshalled his 
countless array of facts. Lapse of time has confirmed 
his conclusions, has turned opponents into advocates, 
and has x^roved the ' Origin of Species ’ to be an epoch- 
making book. 

In 1871 ' The Descent of Man ’ w^as published, wdiich 
to old-fashioned peojole w-as a more startling ^book than 
the ' Origin of Species.’ Darwin wuote various other 
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works on interesting points in natural history and geo- 
logy, and his last, on the ^ Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of AVorms,’ is an admirable example 
of his patience and skill and sagacity as an observer. 

In April 188^2 he died, and his 'Life and Letters,' 
since published by his son, give a beautiful picture of a 
gentle-natured seeker after truth. 

George Eliot did for the Midland Counties of Eng- 
land what Scott did for the Lowlands of Scotland, though 
with a lower degree of power and beauty. ' Silas 
Marner ’ and ' Adam Bede,’ in their truth to nature, 
are akin to ' The Heart of Midlothian ' ; but Scott pos- 
sessed a range and richness of fency to which George 
Eliot could not rise. 

The authoress, Mary Ann Evans, was born in War- 
wickshire in 1820. Her father was a land agent who 
had once a carpenter, and his simple but noble 

nature is reproduced in ' Adam Bede.’ ' Binah Morris ’ 
is said to be a portrait of Elizabeth Evans, an aunt 
of the authoress, who is herself portrayed in ' Maggie 
Tullive!.’ 

Her first publication was a translation of Strauss’ 

' Life of Jesus ’ in 1846, and a few years later she be- 
came sub-editor of the ' Westminster Review.’ In 1857 
her first work of fiction, ' Scenes of Clerical Life,’ ap- 
peared, then ' Adam Bede ' in 1859, and ' The Mill on 
the Floss ’ in 1860. Her first publication had been 
anonymous, and she now adopted and retained the nom 
de 'iliime of ' George Eliot.’ Other novels followed, and 
one of the best of them, ' Eomola,’ was published in the 
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' Cornhill Magazine.' ' Daniel Deronda/ which was one 
of her latest stories, has some beautiful studies of Jewish 
character, but it lachs the charm of her earlier and 
simpler stories. 

George Eliot was a poetess as well as novelist. She"^ 
wrote the ‘ Spanish Gypsy,’ the ^ Legend of Jubal,’ and 
a few shorter poems. In these she shows something 
of Wordsworth, his high and noble purpose, but little of 
the charm of his imagination. One of the best of the 
shorter poems is the noble one beginning, 

0 may I join the choir invisible. 

George Eliot died in December 1880. 

Matthew Arnold, the brilHant critic from whom we 
have so often quoted, was born in 1822. His father w'as 
the w^ell-known Dr. Arnold, and he was appointed Head 
Master of Eugby School wEen Matthew w^as six years- 
old. For Slimmer holidays Dr. Arnold took a pleasant 
house at Fox How’e in Westmoreland, and^joyed there 
the friendship, of Wordsworth. 

Matthew’ w^ent in due course to Oxford at the time 
wEen Newman’s influence w^as at its highest, and his 
eloquent description of that great man has been already 
quoted. His love for Oxford never faded, and in one of 
his prefaces he apostrophises the university in language 
of extreme tenderness and beauty. 

In 1849 Arnold published anonymously ‘ The 
Strayed Eeveller, and other Poems,’ and in 1852 another 
volume, ‘ Empedocles on Etna, and other Poems.’ These 
volumes w’ere re-issued with additions in 1853, in 1855, 
and in 1867, and in 1858 he published ^ tragedy, 

‘ Merope,’ Many of the poems are exquisitely beautiful, 
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though they do not move us like Tennyson or Browning. 
Some of them, such as ^The Strayed Eeveller/ have 
caught the si^irit of Greek poetry, but we miss the yearn- 
ing passion of Tennyson’s ‘ QEnone.’ The poems, ‘ The 
Torsaken Merman,’ ^ Heine’s Grave,’ and ^ Rugby 
Chapel,’ are some of the best. 

^ But many who do not care for Arnold’s poetry 
greatly enjoy his prose with its sparkling wit and delicate 
irony. The volume of 'Essays on Criticism ’ (1865) is 
a charming work. The essay on Heine in its delicate 
insight is equal to some of Carlyle’s best critical work. 

In 1871 he published a whimsical book, ' Friendship’s 
Garland,’ sparkling with wit, and humorously attacking 
British Philistinism, especially as exemplified in G. A. 
Sala and the ' Daily TelegrajDh.’ Tw'O years earlier he 
had written ' Culture and Anarchy,’ in which he 
preached his favourite doctrine of ' Sweetness and light.’ 

The popular religion of England, the unreasoning 
reliance upon the mere letter of the Scripture, has been 
handled somewhat freely and severely by him in a series of 
books, ' St. Paul and Protestantism,’ ' Literature and 
Dogma, ^ and ' God and the Bible.’ Arnold show^s a fine 
and true perception of the spiritual excellence of the Old 
and New Testaments, but the final effect of his criticisms 
is unsatisfying. 

Arnold wrote numerous articles in magazines on 
current questions in jDolitics, especially in regard to 
Ireland, and he had a deep-rooted distrust of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proqjosed remedies. 

Matthew Arnold died in April 1888. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

The ties which Ijincl us to our kindred bevond the Atlantic 

^ . * 

are every year growing stronger ; American j^oems and 
stories are almost as familiar to us as those of our own 
land ; and it seems desirable that we should notice a few 
of the wTiters wdio during this century have added new 
glory to America. 

Washington Irving is the first of these, and one of 
the best — a delightful wniter wdiose style has the charm 
of Addison and Goldsmith, He wms born in 1783 in 
New York, near the ' Old Dutch Church/ and in 
^ Knickerbocker’s History of New York his fancy plays 
round the quaint customs of that famous town when it 
was yet an infant. ^ 

In 1804 he visited Europe and spent twn fears in 
travelling through its chief countries. IfH.807 he pub- 
lished his first book, ^ Salmagundi,’ an amusing collection 
of satirical sketches, and twn years later the ‘ History of 
NeW' YYrk ’ appeared. The introductory chapter, in which 
Irving sketches the portrait of the imaginary Historian, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, is in a vein of genial pleasantry 
and reminds us of Arbuthnot’s amusing picture of Martin 
Scriblerus, and it may have suggested to Scott his Ca^?- 
tain Glutterbuck and Dr. Dryasdust. 

In the preface the author describes with quaint 
humoin the causes which led him to write. 

’With great solicitude did I long behold the early history of this vene- 
rable and ancient city slipping from our grasp, tremblin^^ on the lips of * 
narrative old age, and day by day dropping piecemeal into the tomb. 
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In a fittle while, tlionglit I, and those reverend Dutch burghers, who 
serve as the tottering monuments of good old times, wall be gathered to 
their fathers ; their children, engrossed by the empty pleasures or insig- 
nificant transactions of the present age, will neglect to treasure up the 
recollections of the past ; and posterity shall search in vain for memorials 
-^f the days of tire Patriarchs. The origin of our city will be buried in 
eternal oblivion, and even the names and achievements of Wouter Van 
Twiller, Vyhlliam Ivieft, and Peter Stuyvesant, be enveloped in doubt and 
fiction, ‘like those of Ilomulus and Eemus, of Charlemagne, King Arthur, 
Ilinaldo, and Godfrey of Boulogne. 

In 1815 Washington Irving again visited Europe and 
did not return to America till 1832. He was warmly 
welcomed by Scott and Byron and others, and one of 
his pleasantest books is ^ Eecollections of Abbotsford and 
Newstead/ which he published soon after his return to 
America. 

His first book wuutten in England is the ^ Sketch 
Book of Geoflre}" Crayon,’ which came out in America 
in 1819 and in England in 1820. All the chapters of 
this book are ^ry pleasant reading, and lovers of anti- 
quarian gossip will be especially pleased with those on 
' The Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap ’ and on ' Little 
Britain.’ The book also contains several American 
sketches*, such as the story of ^ Piip Yan Winkle ’ and the 
^ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ Another very pleasant part 
of the work is the account of an Old English Christmas 
spent at Bracehridge Hall, and in 1822 Irving wTote 
another book, furtJier describing the innocent humours of 
that pleasant place. The character of ^ Master Simon ’ 
in particular is drawn with much of the grace and skill 
of Addison. * 

Irving ^spent much time in Spain, wvas greatly 
ihtei’ested in Spanish literature, and wrote the ' Life of 
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Columbus ’ (1828), the ' Conquest of Granada ’ (1829), 
the ' Companions of Columbus ’ (1831), and ' The Alham- 
bra ’ (1832). 

From 1842 to 1846 he was Ambassador at Madrid, 
and he then settled at Sunnyside, on the banks of the 
Hudson, where he died in 1859. 

Thackeray, in the ^ Koundabout Paper ’ entitled ^ N^l 
nisi Ionian,' has drawn a very beautiful and loving 
portrait of Irving. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born in Boston in 1803. 
On his father’s and mother’s side he was descended from 
a race of New England i)astors, and to this calling he 
was himself at first devoted. His father, who was a 
minister in Boston, died in 1811, and the mother had a 
severe struggle to bring up and educate her children. 
But, to natures like Emerson’s and Carlyle’s, tjil and 
hardship are purifying and ennobling. Emerson’s own 
words to youthful students are : 

It is the iron band of poverty, of necessity, of austerity, which, ex- 
cluding them from the sensual enjoyments which make other boys too 
early old, has dhected their activity into safe and right channels, and ' 
made them, despite themselves, reverers of the grand, the bearutiful, and 
the good. The angels that dwell with them, and are w*eaving laurels of 
life for their youthful brows, are Toil and Want, and Truth and Mutual 
Taith. 

After leaving college he was a teacher for three years, 
then for six years he was a minister, and in 1832 he 
resigned his pastoral work for that of lecturer and 
writer. He paid a visit to Italy and England, and in the 
first chapter of ' English Traits ’ there is a delightful 
record of his meeting with Carlyle, and Coleri(^ge, Words- 
worth and others. 
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I? was tlie beginning of a lifelong friendship between 
Carlyle and Emerson, one of the most beautiful in the 
history of letters. 

‘I shall never forget the visitor,’ wrote Mrs. Carlyle, long aftenvarcis, 
^ who years ago, in the Desert, descended on us, out of the clouds as it 
were, and made one day there look like enchantment for us, and left me 
weeping that it was only one day.’ 

On his return to America he settled in Concord, and 
a few years later he gives a pleasant picture of his home 
in a letter to Carlyle : 

I occupy, or im^rove^ as we Yankees say, two acres only of God’s 
earth ; on which is my house, my kitchen-garden, my orchard of tliirty 
young trees, my empty barn. My house is now a very good one for 
comfort, and abounding in room. 

My wife Lidian is an incarnation of Christianity — I call her Asia — ■ 
and keeps my philosophy from Antinomianism ; my mother, whitest, 
mildest, most conservative of ladies, whose only exception to her uni- 
versal preference for old things is her son ; my boy, a piece of love and 
sunshine^ well worth my watching from morning to night; these, and 
three domestic women, who cook and sew and run for us, make all my 
household. ^ 

During these years he delivered several courses of 
lectures, but his first published work was that entitled 
‘Nature^’ which appeared in 1836. It is filled with 
subtle and pregnant thoughts, and expresses with a poet’s 
wealth of ideas Emerson’s conviction that external 
nature is an emanation and incarnation of the Divine 
Mind, and in this respect it is somewhat akin to ‘ Sartor 
Eesartus.’ 

The following is from the chapter entitled ‘ Idealism’ : 

Intellectual science has been observed to beget invariably a doubt of 
the existence of matter. Turgot said, ‘ He that has never doubted the 
existence of njatter may be assured he has no aptitude for metaphysical 
inquiries.’ It fastens the attention upon immortal, necessary, uncreated 
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natures —that is, upon Ideas ; and in their presence we feel that the out- 
ward circumstance is a dream and a shade. Whilst we wait in this 
Olympus of "ods, we think of nature as an appendix to the soul. We 
ascend into their region, and know that these are the thoughts of the 
Supreme Being, 

The tirst and last lesson of religion is, ‘ The things that are seen arqu 
temporal ; the things that are unseen are eternal.’ It puts an affront 
upon nature. It does that for the unschooled vrhich philosophy does 
for Berkeley and Viasa. The uniform language that may be heard in 
the churches of the most ignorant sects is, ‘ Contemn the unsubstantfhl 
shows of the world ; they are vanities, dreams, shadows, unrealities : 
seek the realities of religion.’ The devotee houts nature. But I own 
there is something ungrateful in expanding too curiously the particulars 
of the general proposition, that all culture tends to imbue us vith 
idcahsm. I have no hostility to nature, but a child's love to it. I ex- 
pand and live in the warm day like corn and melons. Let us speak her 
fair. I do not wish to fling stones at my beautiful mother, nor soil my 
gentle nest. 

‘ Nature ’ was warmly welcomed by Carlyle. 

Your little azure-coloured ‘ Nature ’ gave me true satisfaction. I 
read it, and then lent it about to all my acquaintances that heyl a sense 
for such things ; from whom a similar verdict always came back. 

Yet neither in style nor substance did it quite satisfy 
Carlyle ; it was too etherial ; its light was stellar, not 
solar ; piercing, like that of the stars, not beaming and 
warming like that of the sun. 

I long to see some concrete Thing, some Event, Man's Life, American 
Forest, or piece of Creation, which this Emerson loves and wonders at, 
well Emersonised, depictured hy Emerson, ’filled with the life of Emer- 
son, and east forth from him then to live by itself. 

In 1841 a volume of essays was published, and 
another in 1844, of which the subject-matter is akin to 
that of ' Nature,’ and there is the same subtlety of 
thought and beauty of language. 

In 1847 he published a volume of poems ; and some 
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of tliese, such as ‘ The Problem/' ' The World Soul/ 
'The Concord Monument,’ have lines of great beauty; 
but, in general, his j^oems have not the full rich music 
of the great masters. 

In this year 1847 Emerson came again to England, 
and delivered lectures in Manchester and London and 
other places, and enjoyed once more the society of Carlyle. 
5iogether they visited Stonehenge and Winchester, and of 
this and of many other things there is a pleasant record 
in •' English Traits,’ Avhicli vas pul)lished in 1856. 

Some few years earlier he published ' Sepresentative 
Men,’ a work somewhat in scope like Carlyle’s 'Lectures 
on Heroes.’ We have room for one extract from the 
chapter on Goethe : 

He was the soul of his century. If that was learned, and had become, 
by -pop^'il^^tion, compact organisation, and drill of parts, one great 
’Exploring Expedition, accumulating a glut of facts and fruits too vast 
for any^ritherto existing savants to classify, this man’s mind had ample 
chambers for thfMlistribution of all. He has clothed our modern exis- 
tence with poetry. Amid littleness and detail, he detected the Genius 
of life, the old cunning Proteus, nestling close beside us, and showed 
that the duhiess and prose we ascribe to the age was only another of his 
masks ; that he had put olf a gay uniform for a fatigue dress, and was 
not a wlr^t less vivacious or rich in Liverpool or the Hague than once 
ill Piome or Antioch. 

In 1872 Emerson visited Europe once more, and then 
returned, and spent a few years more of a happy old 
age, loved and w’orshipped by an ever-growing number 
of disciples. He died in April 1882. 

Nathaniel Ha’wthorne w'as born in 1804 in Salem, 
a little seaport town of Massachusetts, whose crum- 
bling wharves and sleepy old-fashioned ways he has 
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described in the introduction to the best of his novels, 

‘ The Scarlet Letter ’ : 

It is no^Y nearly two centuries and a qnaiter since the original Briton, 
the earliest emigrant of my name, made his first appearance in the w'ild 
and forest -bordered settlement, which has since become a city. * 

The figure of that first ancestor, invested by family tradition with a 
dim and dusky gi'andeur, was present to my boyish imagination as far 
back as I can remember— I seem to have a stronger claim to a residence 
here on account of this grave, bearded, sable cloaked, and steeple-- 
crowned pi’ogenitor — who came so early, wdth his Bible and his sword, 
and trod the unworn street with such a stately port, and made so large a 
figure, as a man of war and peace — a stronger claim than for myself, 
whose name is seldom heard and my face hardly known. He was a soldier, 
legislator, judge ; he was a ruler in the Church ; he had all the Puritanic 
traits, both good and evil. 

This stern ancestor ^vas in his clay a fierce persecutor 
of the Quakers, and in one of his minor tales, ^ The 
Gentle Boy/ Hawthorne has drawn a picture of the 
hitter intolerance of the early Puritans towards these* 
inoffensive peoiffe. The Hawthornes ceased, in a gener- 
ation or two, to be judges and governor^ and became 
sailors instead. 

From father to son, for above a hundred years, they followed the sea ; 
a gray -headed shipmaster, in each generation, retiring from the 
quarter-deck to the homestead, while a boy of fourteen took tlTe heredi- 
tary place before the mast, confronting the salt spray and the gale, 
which had blustered against his sire and grandsire. 

jSlathaniers father also was a shipmaster, who died 
abroad when the bo}" was five years old, and he passed 
a quiet dreamy youth living in the little town with his 
mother and sisters. At the age of seventeen he went to 
college at Brunswick in Maine, and he had as fellow- 
students and personal friends Longfellow the future 
poet, and Pierce the future president. 
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Tie then returned to his mother’s home, and began 
to write little tales and sketches, which appeared m 
various periodicals and iieAvspapers, but they gained little 
notice. In later years, when he had become well known, 
he gathered the best of these sketches into two little 
volumes wdtli the title ' Twuce-told Tales.’ Some of 
these tales, such as ‘ The Gray Champion ’ and ^ The 
tlentle Boy,’ are pictures from the early history of New 
England; and others, such as 'Sunday at Home’ and 
' A Bill from the Town Pump,’ are pleasant little sketches 
of the quiet scenes around him. 

In 1841 Hawthorne joined the band of earnest young 
men and women who were striving to realise a Utopia 
at Brook Farm, labouring in the fields and studying 
transcendental philosophy. He stayed with them only a 
little while, but ' The Blithedale Piomance,’ wliich he 
afterwards wu'ote, gives a graceful picture of the little 
community. ^ 

In 1842 he married, and w’ent to live in the old manse 
at Concord, and had Emerson for a neighbour. Here 
he lived for four years, and continued to write little 
storieSj, wdiich were afterwards published with the title^ 

' Mosses from an Old Manse.’ 

His first great story, ' The Scarlet Letter,’ was not 
WTitten till 1850. It is a tragic story of great pow'er and 
sombre beauty, taken from the annals of New England. 
There is Hester Prynne, a beautiful young w'oman, wiio 
has sinned and wiio wears upon her bosom the scarlet 
letter, the syigbol of her shame. There is Arthur 
Dimmesdale, the young minister, the partner of her sm, 
whom all men love and revere, but wirom secret remorse 
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brings clown to the grave. Then there is little Pearl *the 
elf- like child, who is the most beantiful of all Hawthorne’s 
creations. There are other figures also : the stern gover- 
nor, Bellingham ; the kind old ministej-, John Wilson ; 
and Pioger Chillingworth, the long-lost husband of Hester, 
who returns and discovers the secret of Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, and takes a fiendish pleasure in embittering his 
remorse, 

"Witli tliese fevr eliaracters and bat a few simple in- 
cidents Hawthorne constructs a story of which the in- 
terest grows intense as w^e approach the end, while each 
scene is painted in broad and simple outline. 

The following is part of the description of the little 
wayward Pearl : 

Her motlier, while Pearl was yet an infant, grew acquainted with a 
certain peculiar look that warned her w'hen it w^ould be labour thrown 
away to insist, persuade, or plead. It was a look so intelligent, yet in- « 
explicable, so pei verse, sometimes so malicious, but generally accom- 
panied by a wild flow of spirits, that Hester could not^elp ciuestioning, 
at such moments, wdiether Pearl was a human child. She seemed 
ratlier an airy sprite, which, after playing its fantastic sports for a little 
while upon the cottage floor, would flit away with a mocking smile. 

' The Scarlet Letter ’ was immediately popula^r, as it 
well deserved to be, and within a year or two Hawthorne 
wrote another beantiful story, ‘ The House of the Seven 
Gables.’ Here also there is a hidden crime wdiich is at 
last brought to light, but the story is of a less sombre 
-cast than ' The Scarlet Letter.’ Phoebe Pyncheon, the 
light-hearted girl who brings happiness wherever she goes, 
is not so wonderful a creation as Pearl, but she is still a 
very beautiful character. 

In 1853 Hawthorne came to England, and did not 
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return to America till 1860. His impressions of England 
are embodied in a work entitled ^ Our Old Home.’ 

In 1858 lie went to Italy and spent nearly two years 
in Eome and Florence. The fruit of his Italian sojourn 
is the very beautiful romance, ‘ The Marble Faun ; or, 
Transformation.’ Again there is a story of crime, and 
^the secret burden of remorse weighing upon two of the 
characters, Miriam and Donatello, and there is a very 
beautiful character, Hilda, a young American girl whose 
pure and tranquil nature gives a welcome rehef amid the 
scenes of passion and violence of the story. 

After his return to America, Hawthorne wrote a few 
little sketches ; but his health was failing, and in 1864 he. 
died. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born m 1807“ 
at Portland on the coast of Maine. On the mother’s side 
he was descended from the John Alden and Priscilla of 
the pleasant story of ' The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ 
As a boy he was fond of reading, and the book which 
above all others he loved was the ‘ Sketch Book ’ of ' 
Washington Irving. In after years he said, ^ The old 
fascination remains about it, and whenever I open its ■ 
pages I open also that mysterious door which leads back- 
into the haunted chamber of youth.’ 

In 1822 he was at college with Hawthorne at Bruns- 
wick in Maine, and in 1826 he paid a visit to France 
and Spain, and met Washington Irving in Madrid. On 
his return in L829 he became Professor of Belles Lettres 
at Brunswick, and a few years later he was appointed 
professor at Harvard University, As the fruits of his 
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travels in Europe he published, in 1833, ^ Outre Mer,’ a 
series of sketches like those of Irvmg. 

In 1835 he again visited Europe, accompanied by his 
wife, whom he had married in 1831. In England he 
was welcomed by many friends, and among others by 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. He then visited Sweden to learn 
the northern languages, and then Holland, where his wif^ 
sickened and died. He went sadly on to the Ehineland 
and Switzerland, and was back again in America at the 
end of 1836. 

Two years later his first considerable poem, the 
" Psalm of Life/ was published, and gained immediate 
popularity, and in 1839 he published a little volume of 
poems with the title ' Yoices of the Night.’ 

In the same year his beautiful jmese romance, 

‘ Hyperion,’ was published. It tells the story of his 
own wanderings through the beautiful Pihinelanci^ and 
its sketches of Goethe and Pdchter are delightful The 
beautiful English lady, Mary Ashburton, of the story was 
a Miss Frances Appleton, who in course of time became 
the poet’s wife. 

Two years later a volume of ballads was published, 
containing such well-known favourites as ' The Wreck 
of the Hesperus,’ ‘Excelsior,’ and ‘ The Yillage Black- 
smith.’ 

In 1847 Longfellow published what is perhaps his 
masterpiece, the sweet and majestic poem, ‘ Evangeline.’ 
Nothing can be finer than the long swell of the musical 
lines, and the story itseK in its sunple pathos is like a 
atrain of sad music. 

In the close of the poem, Evangeline, after many 
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wanderings, is a Sister of Mercy in a hospital far away 
from the happy Acadia of her 3^outh, and there she finds 
among the sick her lover, now old and weary and worn. 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saintlike, 

^ Gabriel ! 0 my beloved ! ’ and died away into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his childhood ; 
Greeii Acadian meadow^s, with sylvan rivers among them, 

Village and mountain and woodlands ; and, walking under their shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes ; and, as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away; but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 

Vainly he strove to w'hisper her name, for the accents muttered 
Hied on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue w’ould have 
spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 

Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly sank into darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a easement. 

Within the next few years Longfellow WTote 
^ Ivavanagh,’ a beautiful little prose romance of Ameri- 
can village iTTe; ^ The Building of the Ship,’ one of his 
most stirring poems; and ‘ The Golden Legend,’ a story 
of the middle ages. 

Then in 1855 appeared ^ Hiawatha,’ a masterpiece 
which* is worthy to rank with ' Evangeline.’ It is an 
idealised picture of Indian life, and in the sweet ripple 
of its melody it seems to carry us to deep forests and 
quiet streams, and its quaint parallelism seems specially 
fitted to describe a simple primitive people. 

In the followTiig lines Hiawatha is described lament- 
iag the death of the sweet singer, Chibiabos : 

‘ He is dead, the sweet musician ! 

He, the sweetest of all singers ! 

He has gone from us for ever, 
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He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing ! . 

O, my brother, Chibiabos ! ’ 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved their dark green fans above him, 

Waved their purple cones above him, 

Sighing with him to console him, 

Mingled with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 

After * Hiawatha,’ Longfellow’s chief works wMre^ 
* The Courtship of Miles Stanclish ’ (1858), ‘ Tales of a 
"Wayside Inn ’ (1863), and the translation of Dante's 
"Divine Comedy’ (1870). He wrote many other little 
poems up till the time of his death, wdiich came in 
March 1882. 

The four writers wdiom we have mentioned — Irving, 
the genial essayist ; Emerson, the profound and imagina- 
tive philosopher ; Hawthorne, wdth his creations of tragic 
beauty ; and Longfellow, with his tones of j^ire melody — • 
wwld add lustre to the literature of any age or countiw. 
There are still others wdio are worthy of mention, though 
they are not so great as these. 

William Hickling Prescott was born in 1796 in 
Salem, and he was therefore a fellow-townsman with 
Hawthorne. He came of a race of soldiers, and" his 
grandfather wms in command at Bunker’s Hill. He wms 
educated at Harvard, where, through the careless fun of a 
fellow-student, his e3^esight w^as nearly ruined. He w^as 
greatly delighted with Gibbon’s "Autobiography,’ and 
w^as incited by it to attempt some great historical wnrk. 

He visited Europe in 1815, and studied with great 
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industry and eagerness the literature and history of Spain. 
His eyesight was too feeble to enable him to read, and he 
had to rely upon the reading of others ; and, though he 
himself wrote, he wars unable to read his own manuscript. 

Ill spite of these heavy obstacles he wrote the noble 
series of historical works, ' Ferdinand and Isabella ' 
(1837), ‘ Conquest of Mexico ’ (1843), ' Conquest of Peru ' 
(1847), ' Philip II.’ (1855-8). 

Prescott died in 1859^ 

William Cullen Bryant was born in Cummington, 
Massachusetts, in 1797. He began to wu’ite poems when 
he was thirteen, and ' Thanatopsis,’ which is perhaps 
his finest poem, w'as written when he was nineteen. He 
practised for some years as a country barrister, but in 
1825 he came to New York and devoted himself to 
literal?!^ wnrk, and was for many years editor of a new^s- 
j)aiier. x\mon^ his minor poems the best known are 
the address ‘ To a Waterfowd,’ and the spirited address 
to his native land, ‘ 0 Mother of a Mighty Piace.’ 

The following lines, in wdiich the earth is described 
as a imiversal tomb, are from ‘Thanatopsis,’ and are 
filled with a sombre beauty : 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
W’^ith patriarchs of the infant world — with kings — 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoaiy seers, of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. — The hills 
Uock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,— the vales 
St^’etching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 
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In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and poured round all, 

Old Ocean’s grey and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations, all 
Of the great tomb of man. 

Edgar Allan Poe was born in 1809, at Boston ac-' 
cording to one account, at Baltimore according to 
anotlier. His father and mother ^Yere both on the sta^e, 
and they died leaving him an orphan at an early age. 
He was adopted by a kind-hearted merchant named 
Allan, and was sent to England to a school in Stoke 
Newington. Some of his recollections of childhood are 
embodied in his weird story of ' William Wilson.’ 

Aft6r returning to America he entered the University 
of Virginia ; but he grew up a wild, reckless youth, and 
frequently brought discredit upon himself and his patron. 
He enlisted as a soldier, then left the army, then entered 
the West Military Academy and was soon afterwai^ds dis- 
missed, and at last he gave himself up t^ literary work, 
wiiting tales and poems for the magazines and reviews. 

His best-known poem is 'The Piaven,’ which was 
published in 1845, and his best story is ' The Fall of 
the House of Usher,’ published in 1838. His works 
show gleams of genius, but he executed nothing great or 
perfect, and he delighted too much in weird and fantas- 
tic effects. His criticisms are not of great value * that 
on Wordsworth is crude and immature, while the one 
on Longfellow is somewhat spiteful. 

He died in 1849 in the hospital at Baltimore. 

John Lothrop Motley w^as born in 1814 in Massa- 
chusetts, and was educated at Harvard. After leaving 
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college he visited Europe, and spent many years in ran- 
sac'king libraries and State archives for tUe materials 
of his great work, ' The Eise of the Dutch Eepublicd 
It is a noble theme, and he has nobly worked it out. 
*The book is filled with stirring incidents, as vividly 
described as those of klacaulay’s history, while Motlejns 
far happier in his choice of a subject. The birth of a 
nation, and the gallant casting off the yoke of the mas- 
ter of the Old and New World, is a subject that will never 
cease to be interesting, and our own casting out of poor 
Janies IL is a very small affair in comparison. 

The portion of the work which is of most tragic in- 
terest is perhaps Part III., entitled ^ Alva ’ (1567-1573). 
In this part Chapter YIII. recounts the incidents of the 
siege of Harlem, and gives a picture terrible in its truth 
of human endurance and inhuman ferocity. 

Alvaf after nearly six years’ experience, liad found this ‘ peoihe of 
butter ’ less malle^j,^le than even these ‘ iron people ’ whom he boasted of 
having tamed. It was seen that neither the skies of Oreece or Italy 
nor the sublime scenery of Switzerland, were necessary to arouse the 
spirit of defiance to foreign oppression —a spirit which beat as proudly 
among the wintry mists and the level meadows of Holland, as it had 
ever done^under sunnier atmosidieres and in more romantic lands. 

After completing ^ The Eise of the Dutch Eepublic,’ 
Hotlev carried on the story in another work, ' The Historv 
of the United Netherlands,’ bringing it down from the 
death of William the Silent to the j^ear 1609, and he 
purposed carrying it forward to the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War. He died in 1877. 

James^ Russell Lowell was born in 1819 in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and graduated in due course at 
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Harvard, where, in 18a 5, on the retirement of Longfellow, 
he became Srofessor of Belies Lettres. He Ijegan to write 
poetry at an early age, and in his earliest volumes there 
are traces of the influence of Byron, Shelley, and Words- 
worth* But in the ' Biglow Papers,’ of which the first 
part was published in 1848, he is thoroughly original. 
The poems in this volume are in the Yankee dialect, apd 
are supposed to be the utterances of a young farmer, 
Hosea Biglow, who is indignant that the United States 
should, by embarking in the Mexican war, provide a 
further outlet for the extension of slavery. A second 
part was published nearly twenty years later, and deals 
with the incidents of the Great War of Secession. 

Prefixed to the ‘ Biglow Papers ’ is a delightful little 
Imnkee idyll entitled ^ The CourtinV w'hich has the full 
flavour and aroma of ximerican humour. Since the 
' Biglow Papers ’ Low^ell has written several («des, of 
which the grandest is that 'Eecited ^ the Harvard 
Commemoration ’ in memory of those wdio fell during 
the wmr. 

Lowell is one of the finest of American critics, and 
his papers on Chaucer, Dryden, and Wordswf)rth are 
especially beautiful. 



SUMMARY 


Edmund Biiika was born in Dublin in 1729, and was a fellow 
student Y'ith Goldsmitli in the University of Dublin. He came to 
London in 1750, and j^i^i-blisbed his first two 'works in 1756. In 
1765 he was appointed private secretary to Lord Eoeldngham, and 
from that tune till 1794 he sat in Parliament. He w'as warmly 
attached to Johnson and Goldsmith. ’ 

^ In Parliament his most eloquent speeches were made on 
American and East Indian affairs, and he was one of the chief 
conductors of the State prosecution of Warren Hastings. He was 
a resolute opponent of the principles of the French Eevolution, and 
Jiis gi’eatest work, the ‘ Piefiections on the Pevoliition in France,’ 
is filled#with passages of sidendid eloquence. He died in 1797. 

Robert Burns.,^as born in 1759 in a humble cottage near Ayr. 
His father was a worthy man who had a long and sore struggle 
with poverty, and he is lovingly described in ‘ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.’ The earliest poems of Burns are love songs and 
humorous satires on the‘Auld Light' clergy. His poems were 
published in 1786, and he paid a visit to Edinbmgh, where he wms 
feasted atid made much of for a time. Sir Walter Scott, who wms 
then a boy, saw him, and in later years described him. After 
leaving Edinburgh, Burns settled as a farmer near Dumfries, and 
then gave up farming to become an exciseman. In his last years 
his cfiief works w^ere ‘ Tam o’ Shanter ’ and a number of beautiful 
songs. He died in 1796. 

William Wordsworth \vas born at Cockermouth in 1770. In one 
of his later poems, ‘ The Prelude,’ he gives an interesting pictm’e 
of his life at school and at Cambridge, and also of his travels in 
France. 

In 1795 he setyed with his sister Dora in Dorset and began to 
WTite poems. In 1797 he made the acc]_uaintance of Coleridge, and 
in 1798 the}^ published the ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ The finest poem in 
the volume is the one entitled ‘ Lines composed above Tintern 
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Abbey.’ ’W^ordsworth and bis sister then visited Germany, and 
there ‘ Lucy Graj-' ’ and several of his finest minor poems were 
written. To^02 belong some of his finest sonnets, especially the 
one on ‘ ^Yestminster Bridge.’ ‘The Prelude ’ was then written, 
but was not published during the poet’s lifetime ; but ‘ The Excur- 
sion,’ a poem in nine books, was published in 1814. ‘ The White 

Boe of Eylstone,’ ‘The Waggoner,’ and the ‘ Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality ’ are poems belonging to these years. Wordsworth’s 
last beautiful poem was written in 1818, but he himself lived till 
1850. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born in 1772, in Devonshire, ife 
lost his mother at an early age, and he was sent to school at 
Christ’s Hospital, where Charles Lamb was his schoolfellow. In 
1791 he went to Cambridge, and a few years later became a friend 
and fellow-worker with Southey. In 1795 he married, and the 
next year published his first volume of poems. In 1797 he became 
the neighbom- and friend of Wordsworth, and they planned and 
wrote the ‘Lyidcal Ballads,’ He then visited Germany, and on his 
return began to write for the press. His course ot life was th^ 
for many ^^ears very unsettled and miserable, but in 1816 he found 
a peaceful refuge at Highgate, where in 1834 he died. In these 
later years he wrote ‘ Biogi’aphia Literaria,’ ‘ Aids to Befiection,’ 
and other ptrose works treating of philosophy and religion. 

Eobert Southey was born in 1774, at Bristol, and spent^iost of 
his childhood with an aimt who gave him a very early acquaintance 
with the drama. During his youth and early nmihood he was an 
ardent lover of liberty and a well-wisher of the French Pievolution. 
His first epic poem, ‘Joan of Arc,’ was published in 1796, and in 
later years he wrote ‘ Thalaba,’ ‘ Madoc,’ ‘ The Curse of Kehama,’ 
and ‘ Roderick.’ He twice visited Lisbon, and his great love for 
Spianish and Portuguese literature and history is shown in 
a number of prose w’-orks. His biographies of Nelson, W<?sley, and 
Cowper are perhaps his best works. He lived for many years at 
Greta Hall in Keswick, and died there in 1843. 

Scott w^as born in Edinburgh in 1771, and in a fragment of auto- 
biography he has given a p>leasant picture of his childhood. His 
father was a Writer to the Signet, and he himself w-as called to 
the bar in 1792. His summer holidays were spent in excursions 
timougli the Border country, and ‘ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border ’ (1802) was his first considerable work. Then followed his 
three great poems, ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ (1805). 

‘ Marmion ’ (1808), and ‘ The Lady of the Lake ’’^GSIO). ‘ Piokeby ' 
and other poems followed, but they showed a decline in excellence. 

‘ Waverley ’ was published in 1814. and then folio\fed in quick 
succession the great novels on wdiich Scott’s fame rests. His latter 
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years were rendered miserable by business troubles, and his last 
novels have little merit. He died in 1832, and his life has been 
beaiitifullj^ written by his son-in-law, Lockhart. 

Byron was born in 1791, at Aberdeen, and on the death of 
a grand-uncle he became Lord Byron and possessor of Newstead 
^ Abbey in 1798. He was educated at Harrow and Cambridge, and 
in 1807 he imblished his first volume of poems, ‘ Homs of Idleness,’ 
which w^as savagely criticised in the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview.’ In 
response he wnote ‘ English Bards and Scotch Beviewers ’ in 1809. 
He then went on his travels, and on his return wu'ote two cantos of 
‘ Childe Harold,’ w'hich at once made him famous ; and then there 
appeared in quick succession, ‘The Giaour,’ ‘Bride of Abydos,’ 
and other metrical tales, all of wdiich contained passages of great 
beaut}’. In 1815 he married Miss Milbanke, but within a year 
they were parted, and Byron took his last leave of England. The 
tliii'd canto of ‘ Childe Harold ' and the cbama of ‘ ManLed ’ w^ere 
his earliest w’orks after leavmg England, and w’ere composed on the 
shores of Geneva, wdiere he enjoyed the society of Sheiley. He 
•Aen settled in Venice, and wrote the fourth canto of ‘ Childe Harold ’ 
and the early cantos of ‘ Bon Juan.’ This poem w’as his last, and 
w^as left unfinished wdien he died in 1823. 

Shelley w'as born in 1792, and belonged to a w’ealthy Sussex 
•family. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, but w^as expelled 
from tlfe university on account of his atheistical opinions. His 
first considerable*5^oem, ‘ Queen Mab ’ (1813), is a w’ork of immature 
genius; his next, ‘Alastor,’ is full of solemn beauty, and was WTitten 
while the poet w’as expecting an early death, ‘ The Eevolt of Islam ’ 
(1818) is the poet’s dream of a new^ society where all oppression is 
ended. From 1818 till his death in 1822, Shelley lived in Italy, 
and there produced his three greatest works, ‘The Cenci,’ ‘Pro- 
metheus Cub ound,’ and ‘ Adonais.’' The last is an eloquent lament 
over John Feats. 

Thomas Carlyle w’as born in 1795, at Ecclefechan in Bumhies- 
shire.« In his ‘ Eeminiscences ‘ he has given a beautiful picture of 
his parentage and education. He w^as intended for the ministry, 
but in 1817 he finally determined not to enter on that calling, and 
devoted himself first to teaching, and then to literature. His first 
W’orks W’ere on the subject of German literature, and in 1827 the 
first of his w’ell-knowui critical review’s appeared m the ‘Edinburgh.’ 

‘ Sartor Eesartus ’ W’as wnitten in the solitude of Craigenputtock. 
In 1834 he came^live in London, and in 1837 ‘ The French Eevo- 
lution,’ the niostperfect of his w’orks, w’as published. ‘ Cromw^ell ’ 
(1845) and imriedrich ’ (1864) w’ere tw’O other historical works of 
excellent merit. Carlyle died in 1881. 
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Ckarles Dickens was born in 1812, and suffered ^u’eat hardships 
in his childhood, which he has described in ‘ David Copperfieldd 
His hrst puHidied story appeared in 1888, and in 1836 this and 
other stories were published as ' Sketches by Bozd ‘ Pickwick ’ and 
‘ Oliver Twist ’ quickly followed, and Dickens became the most 
popular writer in England. From this time till his death in 1870, 
novel followed novel in quick succession, and his unfinished novel,* 
‘Edwin Drood,’ shows little, if any, failing of power. 

William Makepeace Thackeray w‘as born in 1811, in Calcutta, but 
was sent to England while he was a child, to be educated. He wept 
from the Charterhouse to Cambridge, and then for a time to "Weimar 
and Paris. After his return he "began to wnite comic stories and 
satirical sketches in ‘Eraser’s Magazine’ and in Munch,' and in 
1840 his first gneat wnrk, ‘Vanity Fair,’ came out. ‘Pendennis,’ 
Msmond,’ ‘The Xewcomes,' and ‘The Virginians’ appeared in later 
years. In 18d0 the ‘ Cornliill ’ wars established with Thackeray as 
editor, and he wrote for it 'Philip' and the pleasant 'Pioundabout 
Papers.’ . Thackeray died in 18G3. 

John Euskin wvas born in London in 1819. ‘ Prceterita,' his latd^ 
WTiting, is a very heantifiil record of his childhood and education. 
In 1837 he went to Oxford, and in 1843 the first volume of his 
‘ Modern Painters ’ appeared. In later years he wrote many fine 
W’orks on art, of which the chief are ‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture 1 
and ‘ Stones of Venice.' He was an ardent disciple of Caipyle, and 
in ‘Into this Last,’ ‘ Crowm of Wild Olh'e,’ ‘Fors Clavigera,’ tW., 
he enforces and develops his master’s teaching. 

Alfred Tennysoa was horn in 1809. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge. and then returned to his mother’s house and gave hhnself 
up. like Wordsw’orth, to poetry. His first volume of poems appeared 
in 1830 ; then a second in 1833. In 1847 ‘ The Princess,’ wdrich is 
one of his most beautiful poems, appeared, and three years later ‘ In 
Memoriam,’ wdiich is the noble record of his friendship for Aidhur 
Hallam. In 1859 the ‘ Id 3 dls of the Ling ’ appeared, and this is 
generally regarded as the poet’s masterpiece. 

Eobert Browning w'as horn in 1812, in Cambeiwvell. Wlien he was 
a 3 ‘outh he w‘as an ardent lover of Shellejg and in his first published 
poem, ‘ Paulme,’ he pa^^s him reverent homage. In 1835 ‘ Para- 
celsus,’ the history of a soul, appeared and gained enthusiastic praise 
from a few. ‘ Bordello,’ which is also the history of a soul, is the 
most abstruse of Browming’s works. ‘ Pippa Passes ’ (1841) was 
the first poem which gained popular favoiu*, arH dining the next 
few years a great number of beautiful short poems was published 
with the title ' Bells and Pomegranates.’ From 1846 u^jtil his wife’s 
death in 1861 Browning lived in Itahv His greatest work, ' The 
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King and tlie Book,’ is a wonderful presentment of a story of Italian 
crime. Browning died in December, 1889. 

The Edinburgh Review was founded in 1802 by Sydney Smith, 
Jeffrey, and Brougham. Jeffrey became editor next year, and under 
his guidance the Review' became a gi’eat power. There is an inter- 
* esting account of Jeffrey in Carlyle’s ^ Reminiscences.’ 

The Quarterly w^as started in 1808, in opposition to the ^ Edin* 
burgh.’ Gifford was the editor, and Scott and Southey w'ere among 
the chief contributors. 

* Tom Moore (1779-1852) w'as the friend and biographer of Byron. 
He w-as also a witty song-wniter. His gTeatest work is the Oriental 
romance, ‘ Lalla Kookh.’ 

Samuel Rogers (1763-1855) was a poet of refined taste, and his 
poems were very beautifully illustrated by Turner and Stoddart. 
His treatment of Italian legends is very beautiful. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1835) was a school-fellow with Coleridge at 
Christ’s Hospital. He W’as a olerk for many 3'ears in "^he South 
Sea House. He wuote poems and a tragedy, but the one work 
which wuU live is the delightful collection of ‘ Essays of Elia,’ 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) w^as imprisoned for tw^o years for writing 
a stinging satire on the Prmce Regent. He gained the friendship 
of Byron and Shelley, and in later times he w'as a neighboiu- and 
fi’iencPof Caidyle. He wTote one or two volumes of poems, and 
several prose w%'ks, of wliich the best is his ‘ Autobiography.’ 

John Keats (1795-1821) was passionately fond, when a youth, of 
Spenser and Chapman. He leaimt no Greek at school, but no poet 
has caught the spirit of Greek legend more truly than he has in 
‘ End3'mion ’ and ‘ Hyperion.’ He died in Italy, of consumption. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) was one of the most 
brilliant orators at Cambridge, and became one of the most brilliant 
writers in the ‘ Edinburgh.’ He entered Parliament in 1880, and in 
1833 he w’ent out to India to discharge important duties. After his 
return he WTote the articles in the ‘ Edinburgh ’ on ‘ Cli^'e ’ and 
‘ Warren Hastings,’ and then gave himself up to the writing of his 
' History of England.’ 

John Henry Newman was born in 1801. He W'ent to Oxford and 
became the soul of the ‘ Oxford Movement,’ Matthew Arnold and 
others bear witness to the magical influence of his sermons preached 
in St. Mary’s. He w^as the editor of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 
^nd the WTitej^p^he famous Tract XC., with which the series closed. 
In 1845 hj^’^ined the Chm’ch of Rome. In 1864 he wrote the 
‘ Apologiaf an eloquent vindication of his sincerity in his change of 
faith. 
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John Stuart Mill (1800-1873) was educated by bis father, and 
read Herodotus, Plato, and Xenophon before he was eight. He 
w'as a friend u^Heremy Bentham, and was an ardent advocate of 
the utilitarian system of philosophy. He took great delight in 
AVordsworth’s poetry and in Carlyle’s early works. His own chief 
works were his ‘Logic' (184o), ‘ Political Economy’ (1848), and 
‘Liberty’ llSbUh His ‘Autobiography’ was published after his 
death. 

Charles Darwin tlSOO“lS82j accompanied, hi 1831, the Beagle, 
as natin-alist, in a voyage round the world. After his return li^ 
published his ‘ Journal of Besearches,’ and this was the foinidation 
of ail his later work. In 1859 his great work, ‘ On the Origin of 
Species,’ was published, marking a gi’eat exioch in the history of 
science.. In 1871 he published ‘ The Descent of Man,’ which is in 
some respects an even more startling work. 

George Eliot (1820-1880) did for the Midland counties of 
England what Scott did for the Lowlands of Scotland. Her first 
work of nction was ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and m 1859 ‘Adam 
Bede,’ which is her masterpiece, appeared. ‘ The Mill on th?' 
Floss ’ appeared next year, and ‘ Eomola ’ and other novels fol- 
lowed. George Eliot was a poetess as w'ell as a novelist. 

Matthew Araold (1822-1888) was when a 3 'outh brought under 
the influence of Wordsworth in Westmoreland and Newman at* 
Oxford. In 1849 his first volume of poems w^as publish ed,%nd in 
1852 a second voliune. Many of the poems are eiN^^emely beautifid, 
but they have not the depth of imagination of those of Tennyson 
and Browming. Aimold’s prose writmgs ai'e by many preferred 
before his poetry. Of these prose w’orks the best are ‘ Essays hi 
Criticism ’ and ‘ Literatiu’e and Dogma,’ 

Washington Irving (1783-1859) was born in New X'ork, and one 
of the best of his w^orks is ‘ Knickerbocker’s History of N^’ A^ork.’ 
He visited Europe several times and remained here from 1815 to 
1832. Diming this time he wrote the ‘ Sketch Book ’ and ‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall.’ He spent much time m Spain, and wTote several 
works connected with Spanish history. 

Ealph. Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) was descended from a long 
Hne of New England pastors, and wuis himself for some time 
a minister. In 1833 he visited England and began his lifelong 
friendship with Carlyle. In 1836 he published ‘ Natime,’ a series of 
lectures on philosophical questions of great depth and subtlety. A 
few years later he published other series of le(?^^s with similar 
scope and tendene^x In 1847 he again 

delivered courses of lectures, and spent much pleasa^^ time with 
Carlyle. 
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Katkaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) was descencleil from one of 
the early founders of New England. He began early to write 
little tales for the newspapers and magazines, these were 
collected later under the title of ^ Twice-told Tales.’ His greatest 
novel, ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ was published in 1850. and ^ The House 
*of the Seven Gables ’ followed soon after. In 1858 he visited Italy, 
and the story of ‘ The Marble Faun ’ was the fruiit of his sojourn 
there. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807--188’2) was, like his friend 
Hawthorne, descended from one of the early founders of New 
England. In 1826 he visited Europe, and on his return to America 
he was appointed a professor of Belles Lettres. In 1839 he 
published a little volume of poems, and also his beautiful prose 
romance. ‘ Hyperion.’ In 1847 his masterpiece, ‘ Evangeline,’ 
appeared, and in 1855, ‘ Hiawatha.’ In these poems Longfellow 
proved himself the sweetest of all Americaii singers. 

William Hickling Prescott (1796-1859) was incited by Gibbon’s 
^Autobiography ’ to attempt some gi'eat historical work. He visited 
ffui’ope in 1815 and eagerly studied the literature and history of 
Spain, and wrote a noble series of historical works in connection 
with that subject. 

William Cullen Bryant (1797-1878) began at an early age to 
•;vrite poems. He was at hrst a country barrister, but in 1825 he 
came t(? New York and devoted himself to literary work. His 
finest poem is enticed ' Thanatopsis.’ 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) was left an orphan at an early age. 
He was adopted and educated by a kmd-hearted merchant named 
Allan. He grew up a wild and reckless youth, and wrote poems 
and tales for the magazines. His best poem is ‘ The Eaven,’ and 
his best story ‘ The Fall of the House of Usher.’ 

John Lothrop Motley (1814-1877) visited Eiu’ope and spent many 
years in gathering materials for his great work, ‘ The Eise of the 
Hutch Eepublic.’ After completing it, he carried on the story m 
‘ The History of the United Netherlands.’ 

James Russell Lowell was born in 1819. In 1855 he succeeded 
Longfellow as professor at Harvard. He began to mute poetry at 
an early age, but the ‘ Biglow Papers ’ was his first great work 
Lowell is one of the finest of American ciutics. 
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B.EDA (673-735) 

Ecclesiastical History 

King Alfred (849-90 1) 

Pastoral Care 
Chronicles of Orosiiis 
Translation of Bcvda's History 

^Elfric (990-996) j 

Homilies 

• Writers of Saxon Chronicle 

(^91-1121) 

Ormin(1200?) ^ 

Ormulum 
Laaamon (1200 ?) 

The Brat 

-Bishop le Poor (1200 ?) 

Ancren Biwle 

NiCHOL.is»DE Guildford (1250?) 

The Owl ajicl the Nightingale i 
Robert of Gloucester (1270?) 

Chronicle of England 
Robert of Bourne (1260-1H40?) 
Handlyng Synne 
Chronicle of England 
The Hermit of'Hampole (1290- 
1349) 

The Priche of Conscience 
Sir John Mandeville (1300- 
1371 ?) ^ 

The Voiagjj^nd Travaile 
John WrcLy(l 320-1384) 
Translation of Bible 


John of Trevisa (1387 ?) 
Chronicle of the World 

John Barbour (1316-1395) 

The Bruce, 1375 ^ 

William Langland (1332-1400 ?) 
Piei'S Plowman, 1302-1390 

Geoffrey Chaucer (1840-1400) 
Pomaunt of the Bose 
Poke of the Duchesse, 1309 
Parlement of Briddes 
Canterbury Tales, 1390 

John Gower (1325—1408) 

Confessio Amantis, 1393 

John Lydgate (1373-1460) 

Storie of Thebes, 1480 ? 

Fall of Princes 
Troy Bake 

James I. of Scotland (1394-1437) 
The Kingis Quhair, 1424 ? 

WTlliam Caxton (1422-1492) 
Historyes of Troye 
Sir Thomas Malory (1470 ?) 

Le Morte Barth ur 
Stephen Haaves (1506?) 

Passetyme of Pleasure 
John Skelton (1460-1529) 

Boke of Colin Cloute 
PhyllyjJ Syiaroice 
William Dunbar (1465-1520) 

The Thistle and the Bose 
The Golden Terye 
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Gawex DorcxLAS (1474-1522) 
Eneid of Vn'gil 
Loed Bernees 7^r^4-1532) 

Froissa rVs CJrron icle 
Willi ur Tvnd.ale (1477-1536) 
Tronshifiun of Xeiv Testament, 
ir>25 

Obedience of a Christian Man, 
Imls 

Sill Batid Lyndsay (1490-1557) 
The Dr erne, 1528 
Tite Three Estatis, 1540 
The Monarchic, 1553 
Hugh Latihel (1491-1555) 
Sermons 

Joiix Kxox (1505-1572) 

Histurie of the Beformation 
LoEvI) Surrey (1518-1547) 
Translation of EE neul 
Boger Aschah (1515-1568) 

Tn.rnvh >J 1545 
; ■ ' ,s •, 1568 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) 
u-ircadia, 1580 
Apology for Foetrie, 1581 
Asfrophel and Stella 
John Lyly (1553-lGOO) 

Euphues, 1579 

Eiiphues and his England, 1580 
Edhund Spenser (1552-1599) 

The Shejdieards Calender, 1579 
Faerie Qiieene, 1590-1596 
Hichard Hooker (1554-1600) 

Ecclesiastical Polity, 1594-1600 
Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) 
Tamlimdaine, 1588 
Faustus, 1589 
The Jew of Malta, 1590 ? 
Edward IL, 1593 

‘WiLLiAH Shakspere (1564-1616) 
Henry VI. 

Love's Labour's Lost 
Comedy of Errors 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Venus and Adonis, 1593 
Lucrece, 1594 

Midsummer Night’s Di'eam 

' The order of Shakspere’s p 
Dowden. 


Shakspere — continued 
Diehard III. 

Domeo and Juliet 
Diehard II. 

King John 
Merchant of Venice 
Henry IV. 

Henry V. 

Taming of the Shrew 
Merry V^ives of V'hndsor 
Much Ado about Nothing 
You Like It 
TwelDh Night 
All's' Well that Ends V'ell 
Measu re for Measu re 
Trod us and Cressida 
Julius Cicsar 
Hamlet 
Othello 
Lear 
Macbeth 

Antony and Cleopatra 

Coriolanus 

Tirnon 

Pericles of Tyre 

Cymheline 

Tempest 

V^'i liter's Tcde 

Henry VIII. ^ 

Sir ^YALTER Ealeigh (1552-1618) 
The Discoveit^ of Guiana, 1596 
History of the World, 1614 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 

Essays, 1597, 1612, 1625 
Advancement of Learning, 1605 
History of Henry VII., 1620 
Thomas Dekker (1570-16^7) 

Old Fortunatus, 1600 
Ben Jonson (1573-1637) 

Every Man in His Humour, 
1598 ^ 

Volpone, 1605 
The Silent Woman, 1609 
The Alchemist, 1610 
Bartholomew Fair, 1614 
Thomas Heywood 

A Woman Killed tvitli Kindness, 
1603 

Fair Maid West, 1617 

English 1633 

)’s is that suggested Professor 
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John Webster 

Vittoria Coromhona, IGI‘2 
Bticliess of Malfi, 1623 
Beauiviont -An'd Fletcher (1579- , 
1625) 

PJiilasfer, 1608 ; 

The Faithful Shepherdess^ 1010 1 
The Maid's Tragedy, 1611 
Philip Massinger (1583-1638) 

The Great jOuke of Florence, 
1627 

* .1 Few Way to Fay Old Debts, 
1633 

The Virgin Martyr 
Lord Herbert or Cherbury 
(1581-1648) 

History of Henry VIII., 1643 
Autohiograpjiy 

George Herbert (1593-1633) 

The Temple, 1633 
f^BERT Burton (1576-1640) 

Anatomy of Mcla7iclioly, 1621 
Sir Thomas Browne (1005-168*2) 
Fehgio Medici, 1635 
Vulgar Errors, 1646 
» Garden of Cyrus, 1658 
TJrmBurial, 1658 
IzAAK Walton (15^-1683) 

The Compleat "Angler, 1653 
Lives of Hooker, Herbert, Ac. 
Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) 

Liberty of Prophesying, 1647 
Holy Living and Dying 
Sermons 

John MiiftoN (1608-1674) 

H Allegro, 1683 ? 

II Penseroso, 1633 ? 

' Conius, 1684 
Li^idas, 1637 
Pamphlets, 1641 
J renrynnjtlea . 1644 

7 1507 

Paradise Regained, 1671 
Samson Agonist cs, 1671 
Earl of Clarendon (1609-1674) 
History of the Rebellion 

John Bunyan (lg^l688) 

Grace AbiAmding, 1666 
Pilgrim' ^Progress, 1678 
Holy War, 1682 


Isaac Barrow (1630-1677) 

Sermons 

John Bryden (l^i^‘=?11700j 
Annus MirahiHs, 1667 
Absalom and AchitopheJ, 1681 
Hind and the Panther, 1687 
T nmslation of Virgil, 1667 
Alejiander's Feast, 1697 

John Locke (1632-1704) 

Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, 1690 

Treatises an Government, 1690 
Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion, 1690 

Bishop Burnet (1643-1715) 
History of His Own Tune 
History of the Reformation 

John Arbuthnot (1607-1735) 
Marti nils Scribkrus 
History of John BuJh^Wl 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) 

Tale of a Tub, 1704 
Battle of the Books, 1704 
Pamphlets, 1708-14 
Brapier's Letters, 1724 
Gulliver's Travels, 1726 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) 

The Campaign, 1704 
Tatlcr and Spectator 
Freeholder, 1715 

: Hichard Steele (1672-1729) 

I The Christian Hero, 1701 

i Tatler, 1709 

I Spectator, 1711 

j Guardian, 1713 

! John Gay (1688-1732) 

I Beggars' Opera, 1726 

j Fables 

Alexander Pope (1688-1746) 

' Essay upon Criticism, 1711 

; Rape of the Lock, 1712 

’ Translation of Homer, 1720 

j Diinciad, 1728 

! Essay on Man, 1733-34 

I Moral Essays, 1733-34 

' Bishop Berkley (1685-1753) 

Few Theory of Vision, 1709 
Biinciples of Human Know- 


. 1713 
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Bishop Berkley— continued 
'Minute PhiiOscpJitr, l7o2 

/SV'm, 1747 >-y 

Daniel Defoe flG61-17ol) 

Journal of the Phifjiie 
Pohinson Crusoe, 1719 ' 

Colonel Jack, cie. 

Lady M. W. Montagu (1G90-17G2) i 
Letters \ 

Bishop Butler (1G92-1752) ' 

Sermons | 

The Analogy of Tieligion, 17D6 i 

Sahuel Eichardson (1089-1761) 
Pamela, 1740 | 

Clarissa UarJcire, 1748 | 

Sir Charles Grandison, 1753 j 

Henry Bielding (1707-1754) ! 

JosejjJi Andrcii'S, 174*2 I 

Tom Junes, 1749 j 

Amelia, 1751 ! 

Layt.ence Sterne (1713-17G8) i 

Tristram Shandy, 1760-67 
Sentimental Journey, 1767 
Thomas Gray (1716-1771) ' 

Odes I 

The Bard, 1757 j 

Elegy, 1759 ; 

Tobias Smollett (1721-1771) ' 

Boderick Bandom, 1748 1 

Peregrine Pickle, 1751 : 

Humgihrcy Ch nicer, 1771 ' 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) ' 

'Vanity of Human TlTs/ics-, 1”19 : 
Pamhlcr, 1750-5*2 ' 

Dictionary, 1755 
Basselas, 1759 
Lives of the Poets, 1781 
Horace Walpole (1717-1797) 
Letters 

Anecdotes of Painting, 17G2-71 
Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) 
Traveller, 1764 
Vicar of 'Wakefield, 1766 
The Good-Natured Man, 1768 
The Deserted Village, 1770 [ 

She Sfoojis to Conqncr, 1773 j 

Edmund Burke (1799-1797) : 

The Sublime and Beautiful, \ 
1756 ; 

Sjteechcs 1 


Edmund Burke — continued 

Befiections on the Revolution in 
France, 1700 ' 

Letter' to a Noble Lord, 1796 
Letters on a Regicide Peace 
1796 

William Cowper (1731-1800) 
Moral Satires, 1781 
The Task, 17S5 
Tra nslationof He mer 
Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) 
Decline and Fall, 1776-87 
Autobiograjihy 

Egbert Burns (1759-1796) 

Poems 

William W^ordsworth (1770-1850) 
Descrijifive Sketches, 1793 
Lyrical Ballads, 1798 _ 

The Prelude, 1805 
Excursion, 1814 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832)^ 
Border Mitistrelsy, 1802 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1805 
Mar m ion, 1808 
Lady of the Lake, 1810 
Wavcrley, 1814 

Samuel Taylor Colerid'=‘e (1772- 
1834) 

Poems, llVo 

Ancient Mariner, 1798 

Bemorse 

Biograjjhia Literaria, 1817 
Egbert Southey (1774-1843) 
Poems, 1794 
Joan of Arc, 1796 , 

Thalaha, 1801 
Metrical Tales, 1805 
Cinse of Kell ama, 1810 
Life of Nelson, 1818*- 
Charles Lamb (1775-18353 
Essays of Elia, 1823 
Tom Moore (1779-1852) 

Lalla Bookh, 1817 
Life of Byron, 1830 
Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) 
AutohiogragPiy 
Lord Byron 'T^'^8-1 824) 

Hours of IdleP^ss, 1807 
English Bards '^icl Scotch Be- 
viewers, 1809 
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Lord Byron— continued 
Gliilde Harold, 1812-18 
Giaour, Lara, etc. 

Manfred, 1816 
Don Juan, 1821-23 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
1822) 

Queen Mah, 1813 
Alastor, 1815 
Revolt of Islam, 1817 
Cenci, 1819 

Prometheus Unhound, 1819 
Adonais, 1821 

John Keats (1795-1821) 

U' U , 1818 

//, .r. -.1820 

THOiL\s Carlyle (1795-1881) 

Life of Schiller, 1825 
Critical Essays, 1827-44 
Sartor Resartus, 1833-34 
French Revolution, 1837 
Lectures on Heroes, 1840 
Past and Present, 1843 
Cromwell, 1845 
Life of Sterling, 1850 
Friedrich II., i864 

T. B. I^acaulay (1800-1859) 
Essays, 1825-44 
History of Enfiand, 1848-55 

J. H. Newsl^n (1801) 

Sermons 
A2:)ologia, 1864 

J. S. Mill (1806-1873) 

Logic, 1843 

PoUMcal Economy, 1848 

Charles Darwin (1809-1882) 
Journal of Researches, 1839 
Origin of Sjmcies, 1859 
descent of Man, 1871 

Alfred Tennyson (1809) 

Poems, 1830 
The Princess, 1847 


Alfred Tennyson— continued 
In Memoriam, ISvO 
Maud, 185^ 0 ^^ 

Idylls of the King, 1859 
Enoch Arden, 1864 

W. M. Thackeray (1811-1863) 
Vanity Fair, 1846 
Pendennis, 1850 
Esmond, 1852 
The Newcomes, 185 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870 
Sketches hy Boz, 1836 
Pickwick, 1836 
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